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THE ABBEY-SCHOOL, - 


FORT A UGUST US,, IN VERNESS. SHIRE. 





The mountain sir and mild climate of Fort —— render this School very suitable 
» for delicate boys, 


The curriculum is designed to Siaiart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal Education, 
while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 


The studies are conducted by Fathers of the ssa Order, assisted by Les 
University Masters, 


French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English and has had 
much experience with English boys. 


5s. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary course. 


The Doctor of the locality visits the School periodically, 
A Matron superintends the wardrobes and Sees to the requirements of the smaller boys. 





St, Benedict's Dall. 


In conjunction with the Abbey-School a HALL has been opened for the reception of 


young men, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years, who wish to pursue more 
advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for any special 





examination. 
The following persons teach in the HALL:— 
THe VeRY Rev, FATHER PRIOR, W. E. Ponress, Esq., M.A., L.S.M. 
Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. Cantab. -- 
Dom MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. W. BRIGGs, » B.Sc. London. 
Dom OswALD HUNTER Buair, O.S,B,, HERR CARL MAX “MULLER, Royal 
M.A. Oxon. Conservatorium, Wirtzburg. 
Dom MARTIN WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Mons, BourGEAT, Certificat d'études 





Cantab, classiques de Paris. 





FOR TERMS, &¢ APPLY TO 
THE VERY Rev. PRIOR VAUGHAN, ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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THE ORATORY SCHOOL, EDGBASTON, 


BIRMINGHAM. 








Under the direction of His Eminence Carvina Newman and the Lathers 
of the Oratory. 





Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


Assistants, 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLESIM, M.A.,Oxon. | E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pore, Esq., B.A., London. Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A., Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. Pakritt, Esq., B.A., London. 
| For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 





THE WOBURN SCHOOL. 


THE WOBURN SCHOOL (transferred from Woburn 
Park, Weybridge) is NOW OPEN at 


NORTHWOOD PAKK, 
COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


The system is the same as that hitherto adopted. 


Boys are prepared for the Navy or the Army (and _ have passed directly, 
and with uniform success, out of the School into both branches of the 
Service), or follow a complete Classical and Mathematical course up to the 
age of twenty. 

For particulars apply to the Lord Petre, Northwood Park, Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 


orademy of St. Paulinus, Catterich, Porkshire. 
367 Passes and Honour Certificates and 18 Prizes have been gained 


by pupils at the University, Local, and other Public Examinations. 
Terms moderate. T. SKELLON, Principal. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 2 OINTMENT 





These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 


all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 

REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 

is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores 

and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the 

means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.DB.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street (late 533, Oxford Strect), London, daily 
between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREET & CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 





Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning are effected in all parts of the 
World, on favourable Terms. 


Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, this Company having already 
paid for Losses more than 


FOURTEEN MILLIONS STERLING, 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD — 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD } Joint Secretaries. 


Rates and full particulars may be obtained at the Chief Offices as zdove, and from 
the respective Agents of the Company throughout the Kingdom. 
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Se Qe IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best and only 

certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, : 

strengthening, beautifying or restoring the Hair, 
‘Whiskers, or Moustaches, and preventing them 
turning gray. Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d.,6s., and 11s, 
by all chemists & perfumers, & at 22, Wellington 

: Street, Strand, London, W.C. For Children’s and 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AIL Manuscripts sent to the Editor are carefully considered, 
and when found to be unsuitable, will be returned, if accompanied by astAMPED 
AND ADDRESSED COVER. For any accidental loss the Editor does not hold 
himself responsivle. 





All Communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to J. MACKEY, at 


the office of ** Merry England,” 43, Essex Street, Strand, London. 








66 TIGKRAST” PASTE for 
office and 


household use. Large bottle, with strong 

book-binder’s brush, One Shilling. = It 

your stationer hasn’t it, trial bottle sent 
direct from Factory by Parcels Post securely packed 
for fifteen stamps. Much cheaper and cleaner than 
gum. No more messy fingers or messed edges to 
books. Aveps good and sweet always and “sticks fast.” 
Used in Her Majesty’s Government Offices. Beware 
of evil-smelling and worthless imitations, In gallon 
jars, Os. Od. STICKPHAST Factory, 50, Leadenhall! 
Street, London, E.C. Established nearly quarter of 
a century. 
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IRK BECK BAN k.—Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allow ¢¢ 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, excepting under exceptional circumstances, 

lhe Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per Cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, anc 
other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange,'Dividends, and Coupons: and 
the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares and Annuities. Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
yeeconi Possession and no Rentto Pay. Apply at the Office of the BirkBECK BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of 

the Birkpeck Freexotp Lanp Society. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
Southampton buildings, Chancery Lane. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFY, Manager. 
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MERRY ENGLAND 





Marcu, 1885. 





Holbein and the Age of Portrait 
Painting.* 


HEN the change of feeling swept over Europe, which 
manifested itself in some countries as the Retorma- 

tion, and brought with it a trail of peasant wars and political 
and social developments ramifying to every relation of man 
and man, the art of Europe everywhere reflected the new ten- 
dencies. The old social organization gave way, and a spirit of 
independence and individuality went abroad. Guilds of all 
manner of local and industrial bonds fell to pieces, and the 
individual was left to fight for himself in the rough and ragged 
world, A new type of man arose, to whom self-reliance was 
a virtue of supreme importance. Everywhere, accordingly, the 
life-springs of ideal art began to dry up. Men no longer 
had pictures and images of saints and heavenly personages 
to remind them of the governance and sanctions of their life. 
They no longer looked far into the invisible world for hourly 
help, or, if they did, it was to an infinite impersonal impictur- 


* From a lecture by Mr. W. M. Conway, in connection with the Brighton 
Loan Collection, 
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able power. It was upon himself in the main that each must 
rely ; of himself he became more and more conscious ; hence 
the age of religious art was succeeded by one of portraiture, 

Already Memling foreshadows the change by the attention 
he unconsciously devoted to the portrait of the kneeling donor, 
rather than to the Madonna of his worship ; the next century, 
with its Holbeins, Tintorets, Cranachs, and JDiirers, carried the 
revolution through. The individual in the fulness of his indi- 
viduality was the sum and substance of all great sixteenth- 
century art. Holbein was the son of an indigent though 
remarkable artist of Augsburg. He learnt the rudiments of 
his craft from his father, and then went off to the thriving 
town of Basle, there to make his way for himself. Prosperity 
came gradually to him, and a reasonable fame followed in its 
wake. He was brought in contact with eminent men, Erasmus 
amongst the rest, and so it came to pass that when evil days 
fell upon Basle, Holbein was able to go to England with warm 
letters of recommendation to the great Sir Thomas More. He 
settled down at the Court of Henry VIII., and remained in 
England most of the years from 1527 to his death of the pest 
in 1543. During that time he painted the grandest series of 
portraits that any man has ever as yet produced. 

The impression prevailed till comparatively recently that 
portraiture is a lower branch of art than the painting of subject 
pictures, or historical pieces, as the critics of the last century 
used to call them, Now a portrait may be one of two things. 
It may be a dull and accurate repetition of the lines and 
modelling of a man’s face and costume, such as a photograph 
can produce with certainty and precision. Or it may be a 


representation of the man at a chosen moment amongst chosen 
surroundings. It is only a portrait of this latter character that 
can be called a work of art, but such a portrait belongs to the 
very highest range of human productions, and the maker of it 
attains almost to the divine rank of a creator. There are in 
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every human face two qualities visible to all-seeing eyes. There 
is first the almost permanent expression of character by which 
the features have been moulded to their lasting form, the bones 
shaped, the flesh spread over them, and the wrinkles slowly 
ploughed in, one by one. As the man advances in years this 
expression grows more and more pronounced, every fleeting 
smile and every burdening frown leave behind them a trace 
which repetition finally renders almost permanent. The first 
duty of the portrait-painter is to master the secret of this look 
of character, and to set that down plainly and unhesitatingly. 
Equally important, however, are the fleeting expressions that 
traverse the face of every man whose mind is not an absolute 
blank, marking even in sleep the vagrancies of an errant fancy. 
Every thought sends its ripple over the surface, even as a fish 
swimming deep disturbs the level of a placid pool. And for 
every face there is one kind of expression that most frequently 
returns, and that acts as the strongest moulding force upon it. 
The fire of the orator blazes within him when he speaks, and 
sinks to quiescence when he is silent. The author knits his 
brow when seated at his desk, and relaxes it in his arm-chair. 
The merchant is most himself in his office; the labourer 
following his team along the weary furrow. All manner of 
men, in fact, must be caught when their minds are fully awake 
and their intelligence is active. The photographer can never 
so find them. The artist alone, by continued watching, can 
discover and fasten in a memory, large by nature and cultivated 
by practice, the fleeting glances and nervous movements of the 
features and members which mark the peculiar action of an 
individual mind. Lastly, the portrait-painter having mastered 
the fixed look of character, and the fleeting accidents of 
expression most properly belonging to his sitter when all his 
finest qualities are aroused, must choose for him such _har- 
monious surroundings as are best adapted to the man. One is 
essentially a man of the open air, a brother of the mountain, 
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the forest, or the brook ; another is a man of affairs, a denizen 
of council-chambers, a manager of men; another is a man of 
solitude, study, and meditation ; another a man of business, 
and another of pleasure. The surroundings must suit the 
character, and must be in themselves graceful of form, har- 
monious in colour, and balanced in grouping of light and 
shade. Such is the problem of the portrait-painter. He must 
be a perfect artist in all that pertains to his craft; he must 
have perfect insight, and an unfailing memory. 

Such a man more nearly than any that ever lived was Hans 
Holbein, the younger. A secondary but still an important 
necessity for a great school of portraiture is that a number of 
men should exist in a society worthy of being painted and 
capable of defraying the necessary expenses. There are great 
men in every age, but they are not always the men who employ 
artists. As often as not the great men are hidden, and only 
the lesser ones float like corks to the surface. In Holbein’s 
day, it was, fortunately, otherwise. The courtiers and statesmen 
who served Henry VIII, if not the greatest with which 
England has been blessed, were yet men of extraordinary 
calibre. Some of them, such as Sir Thomas More, Holbein’s 
especial patron, were made of the very finest English clay, and 
fashioned in the noblest mould of the genius of our race. 
Besides, there were Warhams and Fishers, Colets and Stanleys, 
Cromwells, and a host of other lights, whilst amongst foreigners 
such epoch-making men as Erasmus and Melanchthon were 
enough of themselves to make any artist’s fame.* 

* Erasmus had given Holbein recommendatory letters to Sir Thomas More 
with a present of his own picture by Holbein, which he assured the Chancellor 
was more like than one drawn by Albrecht Diirer. By Sir Thomas More 
Holbein was kindly received and taken into his house at Chelsea. Those were 
happy days for his art, one of the finest examples of which may be found in 
the portrait of his patron, whose humility power could not elate, and whose 
mirth even martyrdom could not spoil. Another fine portrait is that of Car- 


dinal Wolsey, which we print as a frontispiece. The mention of Cromwell’s 
name by Mr. Conway reminds us of a portrait, the painting of which may or 
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Artists have to live by painting what their patrons want. 
The Fuggers and the Nuhofs—Rothschilds of their day—men 
whose interests were spread abroad through all the known 
world, whose ships ploughed the troubled waters of every sea, 
whose wealth was the borrowed strength of monarchs, and their 
personalities the guiding force of industries that ramified 
throughout Europe and the East—such men wanted to leave 
monuments of themselves. It was to them that others came, and 
because of the power that their own personalities had gathered 
about them, not because of the prestige of their office or the 
inherited glory of their name. The sixteenth Duke of Windle- 
straw might die, and the seventeenth would take his place and 
bear his honours with the added dignity of one more generation ; 
but the head of the house of Fugger wielded a more individual 
power, and could not be certain of passing on his qualities with 
his name. ‘The individual required an individual monument, 
and we cannot but recognize the rightness of feeling that there 
was in this. The portraits of that day which have come down 
to us possess an overwhelming interest, because in almost every 
case they are portraits of men who made an individual mark, 
men who in history remain individuals to the present day. 

Look back to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and first part of the 
fifteenth centuries, and you will find that though there are men 
who do stand out before us as individuals, they are relatively 
few. The great architects and painters are forgotten—they 
sank themselves willingly in the multitude of their fellows. 
Statesmen, unless of supreme eminence, are little more than 
may not have played a great part in English history. It was by Cromwell 
that Holbein was sent abroad to draw the Lady Anne of Cleves, where, by prac- 
tising the common flattery of the profession, he was the immediate cause of the 
destruction of that great subject, and of the disgrace that fell upon the princess 
herself. He drew so favourable a likeness that Henry was content to “wed” 
her ; but when he found her so inferior to the miniature, the storm which 
really should have been directed at the painter, burst on the minister, and 


Cromwell lost his head, because Anne was “a Flanders mare,” not a Venus, 
as Holbein had represented her. 
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names. The moving forces are continually anonymous. You 
have to look for the secrets of political life to corporations, 
municipalities, and guilds. Now come to the age of the 
Reformation. Everywhere individuals rise up in your memory. 
Great authors, great preachers, great artists, great soldiers, great 
discoverers, great merchants, great statesmen, great men of every 
kind. How comes this? The stuff is the same ; its quality 
by no means superior ; the works left behind are not of a better 
average of excellence. Sixteenth-century architecture will not 
compare with that of three hundred years earlier. The change 
is a change of circumstances ; the men are different, because 
the work they have to do is of a different kind. Each individual 
is cast upon his own resources, and has to make the best of 
himself. If he fail it is because the stuff in him is not stout 
enough, the mind in him not wise enough. If he succeed it is 
mainly himself that he has to thank. “ Oh, century, to live in 
thee is a joy!” It is an age of correspondence, of travel, of 
wide-reaching friendships. The leading men of Europe know 
oneanother. They have mostly, at some time, seen one another. 
Erasmus knows and corresponds with all the famous men of 
Europe. Durer is found writing toan English friend. Holbein 
carries letters of introduction from country to country. A 
European press springs up, and the age of pamphleteering 
begins. A man’s individual opinions have weight. A man’s 
following begins to include multitudes whom he has never seen, 
but to whom he is, nevertheless, well known. Thus the need 
for portraits becomes pressing. Every one of eminence is 
obliged, willingly or not, to submit to portrayal. Friends and 
admirers pester him for his picture. If he be a great party 
leader his likeness is cut upon wood or engraved on copper, 
and prints of it are hawked about country markets and fairs all 
over Europe. They find their way into the cottage and the 


shop, as well as the palace. The face of a man becomes an 
important factor. Artists everywhere have to give themselves 
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up to portrait making in one form or another. Diirer’s diary 
shows us how great a part of his time was thus spent. Never 
did a day pass but he had to draw in pencil, or crayon, the 
likeness of some friend or other. After dinner he seldom failed 
to immortalize his host. His skill as an engraver was likewise 
so employed. We find Erasmus pestering him by letter for 
four years to engrave his likeness. Thus the whole whirl and 
tumble of a progressive art went forward. A great portrait- 
painter could not but arise soon in the midst of it all; 
and arise he did in the person of that pauper’s son of 
Augsburg. 

It is curious that amongst all the people of pronounced 
individuality of that day Holbein, with his keen insight into 
character, his high position as a workman, his continual con- 
tact with men of light and leading who have left us such 
numerous word-pictures one of another—it is curious, I say, 
that Holbein should himself remain so little of a personality to 
us. We know next to nothing about him except what he 
himself permits us to infer from his work. His contemporaries 
tell us nothing to speak of about the man himself, though their 
references to his work are frequent. The contrast between 
him and Diirer is very remarkable in this respect. Whoever 
saw Diirer was more struck by the man than the artist, great 
though his admiration for his art might be. When he died his 
loss was loudly lamented all over Europe. Holbein passed out 
of the world, and no one noticed that he was gone. The man 
had been a looking-glass, so clear that people hardly noticed 
him—saw only themselves reflected in him. The virtue of the 
portrait-painter is to annihilate himself, and this Holbein did 
to a remarkable degree. Like Shakespeare, he held a mirror 
up to Nature ; and, like Shakespeare, it was not till long after 
his death that his real greatness became apparent. He lost 
himself in his subject, spoke little, we should judge, wrote hardly 
at all, but spent his life doing with splendid and silent veracity 
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the work that was given him to do. He gave centuries of 
existence to his followers, and won alone a living name for 
himself. His influence in the domain of art reigned supreme 
for many years. If he had not many pupils, he certainly 
was the leader to many followers more or less excellent, 
and, like him, for the most part little known except by 
their works. 


W. M. CONWAY. 


a- 


a- 


George Eliot. 


S the most concentrated in manner and matter of all 
recent writers, George Eliot will be curiously read in the 
dilution of her letters and her journal. Perhaps this literary 
curiosity is the first curiosity with which we open the volumes 
of her life. How will that quintessential wine of hers taste, 
reduced to comparative insipidity and flowing in abundance for 
the use of every day? Why, its flavour lay in its strength. 
To change the figure, there is no such thing as light black. 
Would George Eliot’s colour diluted in washes be George 
Eliot’s colour still ? 

The answer is Yes and No. In long passages she is, in every 
sense, essentially herself, undiminished and thus unchanged ; 
and such parts of her letters are literature in the usual applica- 
tion of the word. Elsewhere we have the sense of a new 
personality, one never revealed in the novels except by the 
inevitable literary revelation. There were many, of course, 
who knew George Eliot herself, who knew her voice, her eyes, 
and manner; but we are speaking for the public who had 
neither seen nor heard her, and who were ignorant as to what 
might be the quality of that daily speech out of which George 
Eliot’s books were chosen with so much evident labour, so much 
rejection. If the evidences of rejection were fewer in the books, 
there would be less curiosity to know from what material of 
word and thought she made her selection. We certainly all 
know writers who seem to reject little or nothing, and about 
their extra-literary personality we have no curiosity and nothing 
to ask. But that George Eliot rejected much, and that her 
literature was what literature should be, the double cream of 
her thought, is proved by many and many a page of her 
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Biography. For here are platitudes, here are even stupid 
jokes. Imagine the author of “ Middlemarch” recording flat 
little anecdotes! Weread them with an increase of our admira- 
tion for the great author who, perhaps, in no passage of the 
works she gave to the world was ever for a moment less than 
creat. 

And after this literary curiosity of ours comes the more 
important moral curiosity as to the interior history of so lofty 
a mind. And it is no doubt inevitable that the revelation 
which her husband makes to us should be fragmentary, in spite 
of the large quantity of letters published. On some momentous 
phases of her life and thought we are made to linger, others 
are jumped over. George Eliot’s changes of thought in short 
spaces of time seem to be hurried up, if not evaded, because we 
are not taken through them; her admirers are left to believe 
that her thought at such periods was compendious, but that is 
a matter for their faith, Weare not taken into confidence. Mr. 
Cross gives us her letters as a girl who used the difficult words of 
evangelical piety with something at least of the facility of more 
common youth than hers, and who condemned herself to renounce 
the reading of fiction and the rudest forms of self-adornment. 
A little later she has formally and finally abandoned the 
Christian religion, and in the process there must have been a 
long reluctance—long in energy of thought if not in years, a 
penetrating regret. But into this process we are not allowed 
to look. Again, we are told why she, living under her father’s 
roof, caused an all but fatal rupture by her refusal to go to 
church ; but we are not told why she went with her Positivist 
husband through the Christian ritual of marriage in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. The very name of the church suggests the 
rather pathetic determination of a woman who had lived for a 
quarter of a century under a false name to be married very 
much indeed at last; but George Eliot was too grave and too 
deliberate for such an impulse. Seeing that a civil marriage 
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would satisfy the law, how did it accord with the sincerity that 
refused obedience to a father’s wish, to use the words of 
discredited prayer at this marriage? And how did it suit with 
direct good sense to throw arbitrary discredit on the previous 
union, which the English Church refused to bless, by gratui- 
tously forcing her blessing upon the second alliance? If we had 
been told nothing about George Eliot except what concerned 
her literary life, such questions would be intrusive and unworthy 
of an answer ; as it is, no reader can do otherwise than ask 
them. 

Perhaps the frankest biographies ever written present similar 
puzzles; but the solution of them is seldom important to the 
reader personally, as itis here. It is momentous to us to 
know that the heart whieh conceived Maggie Tulliver’s renun- 
ciation and Fedalma’s self-sacrifice and Romola’s submission 
was willing to fulfil the claims of society, the State, the law, 
the family, the father. It is important to us to be sure that 
the mind which formed a very philosophy of sympathy never 
withheld its strength from the weak, the fruit of its experience 
from the ignorant in living ; to know—if we may touch upon 
amore intimate question—that she who made a religion of the 
pure and inspiring pastorate of man over woman—who saved 
Janet by Tryan, Romola by Savonarola, Gwendolen by Deronda, 
gave her own intensely receptive mind into noble keeping. 
We might certainly have had no right to know anything about 
it; but Mr. Cross has given us a right which he but half 
satisfies, 

So far as our questions as to the morals of George Eliot’s 
life receive any answer, the answer is inevitably unfavourable 
to the power of the sanctions by which a_ non-religious 
society would intend to order itself. The sanctions of utility 
—evcn when strengthened by the cumulative habit and expe- 
rience of many and wiser and wiser generations—seem to fall 
short of the needs of mankind, unless indeed mankind should 
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resolve to continue its present course further and further away 
from the primitive passion of its nature. And is such a course 
having advanced but a short 





desirable? Are we not already 
way upon that road—suffering profoundly for this little distance 
of ours from nature, suffering for our loss of singleness, for our 
loss of instinct, for our loss of happy passion? Has not imagi- 
nation made death more dreadful, and apprehensiveness and 
apprehension made pain more keen to us, while, through our 
loss of happy physical health, life and freedom from pain have 
ceased to be positively good? Have Rousseau and Thoreau, 
proclaiming the necessity for a return to Nature, delivered 
no true message to the modern world? And will men agree 
to push on in the road they are now treading? Will they 
agree to disregard the curious warnings of bodily change 


taking place in our jaws, our teeth, and our hair? Unless they 
make and keep such a resolve, the sanctions of utility will 
surely fall short, for these cannot control a society in which 
one impassioned impulse should survive. And in this con- 
nexion it is curious to observe a little outbreak of George Eliot 
herself, who says incidentally in her notes on Munich: “We 
went to the Glyptothek first, and delighted ourselves anew with 
the ‘Sleeping Faun,’ the ‘ Satyr and Bacchus, and the ‘ Laugh- 
ing Faun. Looked at the two young satyrs reposing with the 
pipe in their hands—one of them charming in the boyish, good- 
humoured beauty of the face. . . . . The conception of this oft- 
repeated figure is charming ; it would make a garden seem 
more peaceful in the sunshine. Looked at the old Silenus too, 
which is excellent. J delight in these figures, full of droll 
animation, flinging some nature, tn its broad freedom, in the 
eyes of small-mouthed mincing narrowness.” 

But it is hardly just to class George Eliot with the professors 
of utilitarian morality. Herteaching unquestionably transcends 
the most transcendent results of utility. And it is evident that 
when she abandoned the sanctions of dogma she cast about for 
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a code of laws that should supplement that one law against 
cruelty which remains after the revealed laws are set aside. 
One such sanction she found or made in a kind of religion of 
hereditary claims. And the invention was arbitrary, nay fantastic. 
The hereditary claim looks sublime in “The Spanish Gypsy,” 
but if we pause and consider it we shall find that it is Fedalma’s 
sacrifice rather than the motive of it which is sublime. And if 
we would assure ourselves of this, need we look further than 
into the pages of “ Daniel Deronda,” where obedience to the 
hereditary claim is presented without that all-glorifying self- 
sacrifice ? Here we find no sublimity. The young Spaniard 
gives up her love to lead the people to whom it is suddenly 
revealed to her that she belongs. The young Englishman 
learns as suddenly that he is a Jew by birth, and immediately 
takes the past, present, and future, the thought and the tradition, 
of a Jew; nay, to say that he takes them is to express but 
inadequately the integrity of the acquiescence. That acqui- 
escence is indeed too entire to be active. There is no pause for 
action. Daniel Deronda seems to discover what, by some all- 
imperative necessity, he is, rather than to become anything. 
George Eliot carefully guards herself from making him become 
a Jew. To do so would be to compromise her religion of 
hereditary claim. No; heisa Jew. He finds that out. That 
is enough, 

But is it—and we would claim an answer from her voice 
for ever silent—is it in such arbitrary sanctions as this sanction 
of hereditary claim that man, in imperative need of sanctions, 
is to trust for the order of society and of the heart? Is this 
law true enough to supplement the one natural law of kindness, 
and to take the place of the abolished codes of the religious 
systems? We turn from the book to the woman, as, having 
her Biography in our hands, we have a right to turn, and we 
search there, as we have a right to search, for the working of 
hereditary claim. Mournful, mournful is the puzzle that we 
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find there, our doubt unsolved, our question unanswered, except 
by a solution and by a reply that mean failure. And of failure 
there is no note in the serene letters, the aspiring meditations 
of her life. Nevertheless, how are we to escape the conclusion 
that George Eliot broke the hereditary claim, and broke it 
cruelly—cruelly as regards her family by her renouncement of 
their faith and by her lawless alliance with a man bound to a 
wife, cruelly as regards society by her example of breaking long, 
traditional, and cumulative law. 

She is not to be judged by her own fantastic sanction ; and 
it is reluctantly that we even seem to judge one who was among 
the noblest human beings that ever thought and wrote. Never- 
theless, that word failure—never hinted at, as we have said, in 
her Biography—is the best word, the kindest, the gentlest, and 
the humblest that we can mingle with praises of George Eliot’s 
magnificent mind and heart of charity. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Sir Tristram de Lyonesse. 


HE ancient adage that “there is no new thing under the 
sun,” has been recently applied by a popular writer of 
fiction to the romantic stories of the day. But surely nowhere 
are the words of the Preacher more abundantly illustrated than 
in the realm of narrative poetry. With whom did “The 
Canterbury Tales,” “The Fairy Queen,” “ The Idylls of the 
King,” originate? Certainly not with Chaucer, Spenser, or 
Tennyson. The hidden sources of those delightful rivers of 
song lie far away, so far that few care to trace them. The 
same, or nearly the same, story is handed down from one man 
to another, till at last some master-mind catches its true 
significance, tells it for once as it was never told before, and 
links his name with it through all the ages. Sometimes 
though more rarely, different capabilities of the same story will 
strike more than one master-mind, and then the comparisons 
are full of interest, and bring out into sharp relief the idiosyn- 
crasies of each narrator. It has been so with portions of the 
“Tliad,” of the “Nibelungen Lied,’ and of our own “Morte 
D’Arthur.” It is so still with the story of Sir Tristram de 
Lyonesse, who, of all King Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table, 
seems to have gone the farthest and fared the best. Rarely 
indeed has the homage of poets so far apart in time, and 
varying so widely in spirit and conception, been tendered so 
persistently to one object. Arthur may pass away in peace to 
the cool valley of Avilion, Launcelot to his grave in Joyous 
Guard, Galahad to the Blessed Vision which last he saw with 
mortal eyes in the city of Estorause ; but Tristram is of the 
earth, earthy, and on the earth he abides. Twelve centuries 


have not quenched the ardour of his love for fair Iseult, nor 
traced one wrinkle on his brow. 
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Briefly, the legend of his life is this : Sir Tristram de Lyonesse 
as his first great exploit slew Sir Marhaus, the deadly foe of 
his uncle, King Mark, but was by him so desperately wounded 
that he sailed to Ireland under the name of Tamtris, to be 
cured of his wound by the surgical arts of the Queen of Ireland, 
sister to Sir Marhaus, and mother of the beautiful Princess 
Iscult. On his return to Cornwall he described the Princess in 
words so glowing that King Mark resolved to marry her, and 
sent his nephew back to escort her over the sea. Fearful lest 
all should not go well, the Queen gave to her daughter’s faithful 
maid, Bragwaine, a magic potion, which the bride was to drink 
on the night of her marriage with King Mark, to ensure their 
mutual love. Unwittingly, however, Tristram and Iseult drank 
of it together on board the vessel ; and, all their lives, it wrought 
them woe and misery, until at length they died together, and 
were buried side by side. The facts are always much the 
same—but the hero alters so completely as to change the 
whole aspect of the story, and make the interpretation put upon 
it different in every age. 

When we first meet with him among the Welsh bards of the 
sixth century, he is simply Drystan, or Trystan, the Tumultuous; 
his name has not already doomed him to that ¢r7s¢e existence, 
which grows consistently more and more tragic throughout the 
later records of his life. He is the son, not of King Meliodas, 
but of Talwz; his lady is Essylt; his uncle, Mark Meirzion ; 
and the chief points in his character are curiously brought out 
by his association with Greidial and Gwgon, as one of the three 
heralds of Britain ; with Gwair and Cai, the diademed princes ; 
with Call and Pryderi, the mighty swineherds ; with Gwair and 
Fiddillig, the stubborn chiefs ; with Caswallan and Cynon, the 
faithful lovers. Heraldry, obstinacy, fidelity——no very promising 


c 


material for a hero nowadays ; but then the lines on which a 


poet worked were simpler. 
For three years this tumultuous being withdrew from Arthur's 
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Court in disgust at the issue of one of his quarrels, and the 
King, with almost incredible folly, instead of rejoicing at the 
deliverance, sent after him twenty-eight warriors in succession, 
all of whom Trystan overthrew. At last, Gwalzmai with the 
Golden Tongue (the Gawaine of later days) tried his fortune, 
accosting the fierce chieftain in these words : 


Tumultuous is the wave naturally 
When the sea is its base : 
Who art thou, warrior incomprehensible ? 


To which Trystan Ossianically replies : 


Tumultuous be a wave and a thunderstorm : 
While they be tumultuous in their course, 
In the day of conflict I am Trystan. 


Finally the Golden-tongued prevails, and they return together. 
, Our next glimpse of him is in the kingdom of the srouveres 
and ¢roubadours, with whom he is a great favourite. The 
famous Mademoiselle Marie, in her translation, the “ Lai Dee 
Chevrefoil,” written about the middle of the twelfth century, 
sings of a pretty episode in his love, which none of her 
successors have improved upon, and which most of them have 
omitted. There are allusions to him in Chrestien de Troyes, 
who wrote before the year 1191, and in the works of a poetical 
king of Navarre, about 1226. The date of the Auchinleck 
MS., “Sir Tristram,” which Scott raised such a tempest by 
ascribing to Thomas the Rhymer of Ercildoune, is said to be 

330. It is written in a curious and very effective metre ; the 
short abrupt line of two syllables falling regularly near the end 
of each stanza reins in the full swing of the rest with great 
force and directness. The poem is full of life and vigour, and 
there are touches of naif insight here and there in strange 
contrast with the rough, matter-of-fact tone of the whole. 
Many and quaint are the adventures of the hero, especially 
when he kills a dragon in Ireland for the sake of Iscult, that 
“brid bright, as blood upon snoweing,” and her mother cures 
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him of the pain caused by its poisonous tongue, with treacle ; 
or when, having overcome a terrible “geaunt” in Brittany, he 
requires him to adorn the walls of his castle with “images” of 
Iseult and Bragwaine, the beauty of which so astounds his 
young brother-in-law, evidently a novice in works of art, that 
he straightway falls backward and breaks his head ! 

This poem, or another much like it, was celebrated both at 
home and abroad, where “Thomas of Britain” was henceforth 
quoted as the great authority on the subject. About the same 
time lived Raoul de Beauvais, who also made it his study ; 
Rusticien de Puise, whose work is in prose ; and the authors of 
two metrical fragments in French, from one of which Scott 
completed the Auchinleck MS., though its end had not been un- 
earthed when he became its editor. The translation, which carried 
the name of Tristram northward as far as Iceland, is still 
kept in the library at Copenhagen ; and G. de le Flamma tells us 
that when the tomb of a Lombard king was opened in 1339, 
there was found inscribed on his sword, “ This was the sword of 
Sir Tristram, who killed Amoroyt of Ireland.” Seghart von 
Bamberg wrote of him in 1403, and also Eylhard von 
Habergen. Of the same period is the Romance by Gotfried 
of Strasburg, who died in the midst of his work, leaving it to 
be finished in a less poetical spirit by Ulrich von Turheim and 
Heinrich von Vribert. 

Our own Geoffrey of Monmouth was the first to draw Sir 
Tristram into the magic circle of Arthur’s knights, in whose 
good company he has ever since remained. Lady Juliana 
Berners mentions him as the inventor of “venery” or terms of 
hunting ; and his name occurs in “ The Temple of Glass,” and 
in Gower, who states that he fell by King Mark’s own hand, 
a tradition followed only by Sir Thomas Malory and Tennyson. 
In the “Orlando Furioso” we hear of the “Rocca di 
Tristano,” and Ariosto and Boiardo drew from his legend, old 
even then, their fountains of love and hatred. Dante places him 
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next to Paris among the lovers flitting by like cranes in his 
“Inferno.” In 1485 Sir Thomas Malory, himself a knight, 
published his noble “ Morte D’Arthur,” in which Tristram is one 
of the most striking figures ; and it is remarkable that although 
he never seems to have thought there was anything to condemn 
greatly in the nephew's conduct, he palliates it by defaming the 
uncle as much as possible—a moral concession not to be found 
in either of the earlier romances, which he must have consulted 
for his work. But we will not multiply references, lest the 
reader should be fain to cry with the author of “ Sir Hain and 


Dame Anicuse,” 
Or pues tu chanter de Tristan, 
Ou de plus longue, se tu sez. 


The theme was getting wearisome. Le Seigneur Luce 

chiteau de Gast had exhausted it in his prose Romance (where, 
for the first time, Palamides, the Paynim lover of Iseult, and 
Dinadan, the foolish knight, appear); and, besides this, there 
was a “ Romance of Meliodas,” Tristram’s father, and after- 
wards a“ Romance of Ysaie le Triste,” his son ; so that all the 
details of his private life were nearly as well known as those 
of Mr. Carlyle’s to the present generation. ‘“Ysaie le Triste” 
appeared in 1522; and in 1554, when no imagination, how- 
ever vivid, could possibly add a single exploit to those which 
had been recounted already, Jean Maugin took a new departure, 
and turned the whole thing into an allegory, in which Sir 
Tristram became the type of Christian chivalry. His queer 
attempt is justly ridiculed by Scott; but it is not altogether 
vithout interest, as the first indication of the symbolic spirit in 
which modern poets have treated the legend—with the excep- 
tion of Scott himself, whose beautiful Conclusion and Ballad 
are pure imitations of the medizval spirit as well as of the 
medizeval form, and have nothing modern about them. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century the taste for chivalrous 
and the 





romance died out in Europe—or rather fell asleep 
Z2 
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name of Tristram was no more heard for more than two 
hundred years, except in a glowing stanza or two of Spenser’s 
“Fairy Queen.” Then came the revival of Scott and Southey 
to prepare the way, and lastly that signal triumph of the 
ancient story in our own day, when four of the greatest living 
poets singled it out for illustration, and it became a living 
power again in the hands of Wagner, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and Matthew Arnold. Lut its power is of a different kind, 
for a change has come over the spirit of the dream, since it 
was first dreamed long ago among the Welsh mountains. 

Accordingly Tristram, once the mere sport of existing cir- 
cumstances, becomes a highly responsible person with correctly 
oppressive notions of duty. He has grown old along with the 
rest of the world ; he rides no more lighthearted through the 
forest, sails no more gaily across the sea, forgetful of all but 
life and its deliciousness, wooes no more whom he would. 
Nor, in the modern versions, does he die merrily, as he died 
in the “Morte D’Arthur” and in the “ Book of Howth,” 
“harping afore his lady La Belle Isoud.” Wagner, to whom 
one might have fancied, @ priori, that such an exit for his tenor 
would have been most welcome, sentences him to lingering 
death of a wound given him by the traitor Melot ; Tennyson 
fells him with a blow of King Mark’s from behind ; in Matthew 
Arnold he dies naturally; in Swinburne the false words of 
Iseult Les Blanches Mains finish the work of sickness. His 
love, his death, are all-important now ; whereas of old the first 
was but an interesting episode in the life of a man who was 
second only to Sir Launcelot at a tourney, and the last so 
insignificant as to be disposed of in a single sentence. We 
hear nothing now of the Castle of Maidens, or of Lonazep ; 
nothing of the wife of Sir Segwarides, or of other fair ladies ; 
nothing at all of that great crisis in his life when he met Sir 
Launcelot at the peron, “and either wounded other wonderly 
sore, that the blood ran out upon the grass.” 
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Of course there may be a reason for this in the fact that we 
look upon Tristram as a hero by himself, and therefore have no 
need to illustrate his inferiority to Launcelot, and to Launcelot 
only, in love and in war. But where are ye now, Sir Palamides, 
Sir Bruno, and Sir Elias? Your very names have a forgotten 


sound. 
The knights’ bones are dust, 


And their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, I trust. 


But he who wishes to find any record of their doings with Sir 
Tristram must search through the length and breadth of Malory’s 
twenty-one books ere he find it. Nor is there any trace in the 
modern poems of the sweet old story, how after that “ deep 
draughts of death” had taken the Lady Elizabeth, Tristram’s 
mother, and his father, King Meliodas, had “let call him 
Tristram, the sorrowful-born child,” and had actually, for love 
of her, “endured seven years without a wife,’ he married a 
wicked lady, who tried to poison Tristram ; and how she was 
condemned to death for the attempt, and he rescued her from 
his father’s wrath, and made them accorded, and how she “ loved 
him ever after, and gave Tristram many great gifts.” 

All these things which relieved the sombre hues of the 
picture have faded into dimness. The martial glory of Tristram 
has passed away ; nothing but tragedy remains—the sin, the 
sorrow, the inexplicable fate which linked two separated lives 
together. Long ago it was a bit of witchcraft pure and simple ; 
now the magic drink has become the symbol of mystery and 
doom, and what not. Like Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, 
the guilty souls are hurried round and round without a moment’s 
respite by the whirlwind of their passion, in that wonderful 
opera which the most devoted followers of Wagner esteem his 
masterpiece of blended poetry and music. The fierce, dark, 
rapturous rejoicing of love on the very edge of death lights it 
up with a lurid glare, which makes everything else look pale and 
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fanciful by comparison ; it has no parallel in art, even among 
Wagner's other works, nor can any one desire that it should 
have. The great difficulties which stand in the way of its 
representation may prevent it from ever becoming popular in the 
sense in which “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” are popular ; 
but those who have had the good fortune to hear it will not easily 
forget its unique and terrible power. It is strange that Wagner 
should have made King Mark an ideal uncle, tender and _for- 
giving to the last degree, and so full of self-denial that had he 
but known of the fatal drink in time, he would have resigned 
his bride to his nephew with the best grace in the world. 
Dramatically the action loses by this change ; the sympathies 
of the audience are baffled and divided ; do what we will, the 
conduct of the hero seems mean and treacherous, and his death 
more arbitrary than it need have been, since Melot, the traitor 
who gives him his mortal wound, had far less reason to hate 
him than had the injured bridegroom. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
what Wagner himself thought that he gained by this amend- 
ment, unless that tragedy itself becomes more tragic by the 
needless suffering inflicted on a high and noble soul, ready to 
sacrifice its dearest hopes rather than undergo the agony of 
seeing another’s virtue tempted beyond endurance. There is 
also one dire offence against good taste, worthy of Wagner's 
earliest models (and of Shakespeare in “ King Lear”), in the 
scene where Tristram tears the bandage from his wounds. But 
if the hero fares rather badly, until we forgive him for the sake 
of his death-cry, “ Liebe! ” the heroine has never in the course 
of her long life found such an interpreter. She has lost, 
indeed, her old, lighthearted innocence; but she has lost it to 
become one of the grandest and most original creations in the 
whole range of the drama. She surpasses even the bounds 
of passion ; the very fury of love is upon her, trom the 
moment when, foreseeing that she can no longer live without 


him, she resolves to make Tristram drink with her of the death- 
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drink, and the charm begins to work, to the moment when 
she falls dead beside his body. The magic only reveals 
what shame forbade her to confess. The key to her whole 
character lies in her answer to Bragwaine’s entreaty that she 
will not give the signal for Tristram’s approach by extinguish- 
ing the torch in the window of her tower in King Mark’s 


palace— 


Und war ’es meines Lebens Licht, 
Lachend es zu loschen 
Zag ’ich nicht. 


Wagner showed his wisdom when he left her alone in her 
glory, and made no attempt to introduce that other Iseult of 
Brittany, who certainly interferes with any conception of Tristram 
as the most faithful of lovers. “And for because that Sir 
Tristram had such cheer and riches, and all other pleasures that 
he had, almost he had forsaken La Beale Isoud. And so upon 
atime Sir Tristram agreed to wed Isoud les Blanches Mains. 
And at the last they were wedded, and solemnly held their 
marriage.’ But this is far too natural and unheroic for the 
nineteenth century ; and poor Iseult the Second fares ill at the 
hands of our poets—excepting Matthew Arnold who, with 
unwonted chivalry, has taken up the cause of this distressed 
damsel (this “ snowdrop by the sea,” whose own brother forsook 
her for her namesake), and made of her one of those meck, 
motherly, sweet little women, who are ready to forgive any one 
they love anything ; and who, too weak either to make or mar 
the lives with which they come in contact, yet hold their own 
by the power of that clinging, lasting devotedness, which is all 
their innocent natures let them know of passion. Very sweet is 
his picture of her, standing in her gorgeous robes by the 
chimney-piece with the firelight flickering on her white face and 
her white hands, and her jewelled clasp, ready to vanish grace- 
fully the moment her rival enters ; and it is with a gentle feeling 
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of regret that we lose sight of her at last, wandering on the 
seashore with her children, while she tells them the old story of 
Merlin and Vivien to beguile the weary hours of her widow- 
hood. Here and here only the pure, white-handed maiden-wife 
bears away the palm from the old Iseult of Tristram’s dreams, 


with 
Her proud, dark eyes, 


And her petulant, quick replies ; 


and we rather resent her intrusion than welcome her, when she 
comes back to nurse him, very repentant indeed, like a sort 
of queenly Sister of Mercy. His dying request is also a great 


innovation : 
Close mine eyes, then seek the princess Iseult ; 
Speak her fair, she is of royal blood ! 
Say, I charged her, that thou stay beside me— 
She will grant it ; she is kind and good. 


The hero of “The Last Tournament” is a very different 
being. Of all those who have told the story, Tennyson alone 
seems to have looked upon Tristram as thoroughly base and 
unworthy. Such a knight as this, so rough, licentious, and 
wanting in courtesy, could never have been Launcelot’s second ; 
and indeed Tennyson lays no stress whatever on the strong 
friendship which existed between them—so strong that neither 
would ever wittingly harm any relation or friend of the other. 
As Wagner has made the legend a symbol of that strife between 
man, his passions, and his circumstances, which is the complex 
motive of our latest tragedy,—as Matthew Arnold has drawn 
from it the lesson, that quiet and neglected lives often do more 
to make the world lovely than great and brilliant ones (a lesson 
which chivalry would never have found there),—so Tennyson 
has made it a symbol of that degradation of the whole nature, 
which follows the conscious surrender of the spirit to the flesh, 
and has drawn from it the lesson that the very happiness of 
partners in guilt is tainted with bitterness and turns to ashes in 
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their mouths. Nowhere else is there such a sharp contrast 
implied between Launcelot, the sinner who repented and was 
given time for repentance, and Tristram, the sinner who 
repented not and was cut off in the midst of his sin. There 
is a great gulf between them, across which they do not even 
join their hands. 

Iseult stands in much the same relation to Guinevere ; she 
is coarser, more ironical, free from any feeling of remorse ; but 
she surpasses Tristram as Launcelot surpasses Guinevere, in 
“faith unfaithful,” and one has a strong compassion for her 
in her lonely home, looking out over the wild sea, with that 
stealthy spy of a husband, dogging her every footstep. How 
full of compressed, dramatic force the last lines are ! 


He rose, he turn’d, then, flinging round her neck, 

Claspt it; and cried “ Thine Order, O my Queen !” 

But while he bow’d to kiss the jewell’d throat, 

Out of the dark, just as the lips had touch’d, 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 

** Mark’s way,” said Mark, and clove him through the brain. 


Not so has Swinburne read the character. His Tristram of 
Lyonesse is once more the free, open-handed, lighthearted hero, 
or rather he would be if he had not inevitably contracted some 
of the Zezt-Gezst, its weariness, its languor, its power of analysis. 
His gaiety is not spontaneous—his song is as laboured as if he 
had had to send it up for an examination ; his love is over-heavy 
with its own sweetness. The long-drawn, honied lines drag on 
and on through pages of description, till we almost long for a 
rough, dissonant note to break the eternal, soft, alliterative 
hissing and kissing. But Iseult bears the wealth of jewelled 
epithets lavished upon her, and it is easy enough to understand 
them when we are under the spell of her fascination, or when 
she is finely contrasted with the cruel, cold-blooded Iseult of 
Brittany, who in her jealous anger kills her husband, by telling 
him that the sails of the ship which is bringing his love to him 
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are black instead of white, so that he thinks she has refused to 


come : 
And fain he would have raised himself and seen 


And spoken, but strong death struck sheer between, 
And darkness closed as iron round his head, 
And smitten through the heart lay Tristram dead. 


So there he lies. But he may yet be born again, and fight, 
and love, and die, for who knows what shall be in the days to 
come, or to what ancient songs the houses of our children’s 
children may echo? It may be there is yet a further interpreta- 
tion of the riddle, the outlines of which we cannot even guess ; 
and that the two Iseults may come to like each other. Things 
even more strange than this have happened. It was said that 
out of Tristram’s grave there grew an eglantine, which turned 
itself around Iseult’s ; and although it was cut three times by 
order of the king, the eglantine was ever fair and fresh. By 
this time it has grown into a mighty tree, and, for all we know, 


it has not done growing yet. 
E. M. SMITH. 
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The Beadle’s Shoes. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil.—Shaksfeare. 


CHAPTER I. 


OU can never judge by appearances. That is not an 

original remark ; it is simply a fact—a fact which every- 

body has been so fond of gratuitously imparting to his neigh- 

bour for so many generations, that I really think all men ought 

to know it by this time. All men (they were not many) 

who were intimately acquainted: with Mr. Daniel Judd did 
know it. 

Mr. Judd was a beadle. You cannot take any man out of 
the street and make a beadle of him. If he is not a born 
beadle, he can never be a beadle; just as a man who is not 
born a poet, an orator, or an actor, can never be a poet, an 
orator, or an actor. So when I say Mr. Judd was a beadle, I 
mean he was a real beadle—a born beadle. You may pass 
examinations and become a solicitor; you may go through a 
course of training and become an athlete ; you may take out 
your licence and become a cabman, or save up your money 
and become a gentleman ; but unless you are a born beadle, 
all the examinations, all the training, all the licences, all the 
money in the world, cannot make you one. 

Mr. Daniel Judd, then, was a beadle. Hewas the beadle of 
the important commercial town of Baldwinkle, and, as such, the 
rising generation regarded him with trembling awe, save and 
except a renegade minority, who took a fiendish delight in 
shrieking opprobrious epithets after him in the streets, and 
expressing loud doubts as to the genuine nature of the calf of 
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his leg. The risen generation invariably treated him with 
respect, especially when they were in arrear with their poor- 
rate. The Vestry believed in his integrity, and the paupers 
admired and feared him: all which homage Mr. Judd received 
with perfect equanimity as part of his salary. He was at all 
times stern and uncompromising with the boys, and, whenever 
he captured one of his before-mentioned revilers, he never 
parted with him until, in a very liberal, open-handed manner, 
he had (in his own expressive language) “ given him something 
for himself.” To the affable tradespeople he was obliging; to 
the haughty Vestry he was humble ; to the humble paupers he 
was haughty. A born beadle. And, like a number of other 
individuals who are not born beadles, his daily existence was a 
falsehood. There he was, going abroad with gold lace on his 
cocked hat, gold lace all round his coat and waistcoat, gold lace 
on his breeches, a gold knob on the end of his stick—in short, 
with enough stock-in-trade about his expansive person to have 
started quite a respectable little gold mine, and formed a 
company. And yet the pair of shoes he had on his feet were 
the only pair he had in the world ; he not unfrequently toasted 
a red-herring on a bent table-fork for his Sunday’s dinner ; he 
rented two rooms on a third-floor in a street of a very inferior 
order ; and it was hinted by some who knew him well that he 
was not a total stranger to the pawnbroker. 

These facts, of course, he kept as private as possible ; but 
in spite of all his caution, they had got noised abroad to 
some extent, as such things always do; for it is one of the 
worst features of our fallen humanity that, instead of people 
staying industriously at home and keeping their own residence 
in good repair, they are continually slipping out at the back 
door and prying about for defects in their neighbours’ walls. 
And when Mr. Judd was observed at a christening with the 
heels of shoes in a very low, depressed state, there were those 
in Baldwinkle who shook their heads, and asked one another 
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what he did with his salary, that he could not have them 
mended? And some thought it must be that he drank a 
creat deal, some thought his wife did, and many thought they 
both did; and I reluctantly admit that it was very possible 
they were all right in their surmises. 

Mr. Judd was one man in public, but in private he was 
another man altogether. When he took off his cocked hat, he 
took off his stern dignity ; and put on humility with his carpet 
slippers. All the respect and obedience that had been paid to 
him in the course of the day, he paid over to Mrs. Judd in the 
evening, and was thankful when she condescended to receive it 
quietly. For Mrs. Judd was a fiery, hot-tempered woman, and 
her nose was coloured by her character ; so was her hair; and 
so were her eyes sometimes. She was a dreadful woman—a 
moral heap of gunpowder, and the veriest spark that fell upon 
her caused her instantly to explode, and blow up all who were 
near her. 

Mr. Judd unintentionally dropped that spark on the evening 
of the day whereon the absence of his heels was noticed at the 
christening. 

He came in, as he always did, humbly, He took off his 
shoes ; he put his feet into his slippers, his pipe into his mouth, 
himself into his arm-chair, and his arm-chair into the chimney- 
corner ; and said, with affable humility, whilst he was abstract- 
ing a small bottle from his coat-tail pocket with one hand and 
putting the kettle on the fire with the other: 

“My dear, there is to be a wedding at the church to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mrs. Judd, who was ironing something on the table, went on 
with her work, and made no answer. 

Mr. Judd coughed. It was a cough which conveyed at once 
an apology for troubling her and a humble request that she 
would be good enough to give him her attention for a 
moment. 
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“My dear,” said he again, as no answer was_ vouchsafed, 
“my dear, there is to be a wedding at our church to-morrow 
morning at eleven.” 

Mrs. Judd manufactured a miniature peal of thunder by 
bringing the flat-iron sharply down on the table, and replied to 
the effect that it did not interest her in any way; she had only 
been to one wedding in all her life, and had ever since been 
very sorry that she went to that. 

Mr. Judd meditated until his pipe went out ; these, taking up 
the poker and coquetting with the fire until is nearly upset the 
kettle, he spoke again, with an affectation of calmness he was 


far from fecling: 
“What I was going to say 
“Doesn’t matter to me in the least,” snapped Mrs. Judd, and 
put him out, as he might put out his pipe. 
“ My dear,” he began after a short silence, “my shoes are 


’? 





very badly down at heel.” 

“So are mine,” said Mrs. Judd tartly. 

Mr. Judd became moderately desperate. He stood his pipe 
on its head in the fender, turned half-round in his chair, and, 
pointing to his decaying shoes, cried, in a voice of remonstrance : 

“But really, my dear, I cannot possibly attend the wedding 
to-morrow in those shoes as they are.” 


“Stay away, then,” answered Mrs. Judd. 
“T can’t do that,” said Mr. Judd. “The charwomen will be 


there early, get their work done, and go away, and lock the 
place up again. So if I am not there, they will not be able to 
get in to perform the ceremony.” 
“Let ’em go away again, then,” responded Mrs. Judd. 
“Now, really, my dear, don’t be ridiculous 
“What!” Mrs. Judd shouted, looking angrily round for 
the first time, and slightly clevating the flat-iron. <A flat-iron 
is an argument no man would care to dispute; and Mr. Judd 
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hastened to retract his hasty exclamation, 
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“TI didn’t mean exactly that, my dear,” said he. “No, I 
didn’t mean that. What I meant to say was, there is still 
time to get them mended. Mr. Barley knows me. He would 
have them done for me by nine o'clock to-morrow morning, 
I’m sure, if I promised to pay him on Saturday.” 

“What’s that to me?” demanded Mrs. Judd. 

“Hear me out, my dear; hear me out,” said Mr. Judd, nerv- 
ously ; “I was going to say, will you—can you—would you 
mind running round to him with them ?” 

“T would mind after the manner in which you have spoken 
to me,” cried Mrs. Judd sourly. “Take them yourself. Ridicu- 
lous, indeed !” 

“Now, you know I didn’t mean it,” pleaded Mr. Judd ; “and 
if you won’t take them whatam Itodo? Can I walk through 
the town in my carpet slippers? Is it consistent with the 
dignity of my office? I say—No! No, decidedly; and I 
have got nothing else to go in.” 

“T won’t be worrited out of my life like this,” cried Mrs, 
Judd savagely. “Take ’em or leave ’em, but don’t say any 
more to me about taking ’em. I’ve told you I won't. Is that 
enough, or is it zot?” 

With such a thunder-cloud coming over his horizon, and a 
flat-iron for the first rain-drop, Mr. Judd deemed it expedient 
to put up the umbrella of discretion and seek a less stormy 
clime. So he wrapped the shoes up in brown paper, wrote a 
request outside that Mr. Barley would send them home repaired 
by nine next morning punctually, and cautiously descending the 
stairs stood for some minutes looking out at the front door. 
There were several people about still, so he could not prevail 
upon himself to assassinate his dignity by publicly exhibiting 
himself in the streets in a pair of carpet slippers. A beadle in 
slippers, forsooth! why, it would be the next worst thing to 


a Lord Mayor of London taking a drive with his night-cap 
on ! 
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Presently a small boy, whom he knew by sight, came saun- 
tering by, and him Mr. Judd bribed with a current coin of 
inconsiderable value to bear the invalid shoes direct to 
Mr. Barley and point out to him the note on the wrapper, 
to the execution of which errand the boy pledged himself 


solemnly. 


CHAPTER II. 


JosEpH MCPHRENZY, ESQ., was put out. It was quite an 
easy matter to put Joseph McPhrenzy out ; but it was a very 
hard matter indeed to put him in again. A letter addressed to 
“Mr. McPhrenzy,” a fly in his coffee, a splash of mud on his 
coat, would naturally put him out very much ; for, though a fly 
in the coffee of unpretentious Mr. Brown, the greengrocer, 
might be considered a very trifling circumstance, a fly in the 
coffee of Joseph McPhrenzy was a vastly different outrage, 
amounting almost to a sort of sacrilege ; and, knowing how easily 
he was put out, all the world seemed to have entered into a con- 
spiracy to annoy him; even his nearest relations had gone over 
to the enemy. Mrs. McPhrenzy, for instance, inconsiderately 
died at a very inconvenient time—just when he was preparing 
to stand as a candidate to sit in Parliament and represent 
Baldwinkle in the Conservative interest ; and of course it upset 
all his plans and caused him to come in at the bottom of the 


poll. 
There were not wanting those who averred he possessed such 


an inconsiderable quantity of heart that it was almost a miracle 
that he managed to keep his blood in circulation ; nor those 
who were of opinion that he was so dazed by the idea of his 
own importance that he could not see greatness in any one 
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else ; nor those who traced a resemblance between him and 
Nicodemus Dumps, in so far as that he was never so happy as 
when he was miserable, except perhaps when he could have the 
pleasure of making some one else miserable at the same time. 
Others, and they not a few, said he was proud—insufferably 
proud of his wealth, of his position, of his equipage, but chiefly 
of his aristocratic birth. But all men have some redeeming 
trait in their characters, and that of Joseph McPhrenzy was 
that he was charitable ; for proof whereof I would refer you to 
the cream-laid subscription lists published half-yearly by the 
“Baldwinkle Horse Marines Orphan Daughters’ Home,” and 
to other similar records. 

In addition to this natural good quality, Joseph McPhrenzy 
owned some half-dozen houses in the town, several shares in a 
coffee company, a large interest in a brewery, a respectable 
balance at his bankers, and a daughter. If he had been 
capable of loving anybody besides himself, he must have loved 
this last item ; but as he wasn’t, he didn’t. He interested him- 
self in her as much as he did in the coffee company, only she 
was not quite such a profitable concern ; still she, no doubt, 
had a fair market value, if he could but come across a suitable 
purchaser. He was obliged to look after her, for as he could 
not lock her up in his safe with the coffee company shares, she 
was very nearly giving herself away at one time; yes, g7ving 
herself away to a rascally, penniless young landscape-painter. 
Yes. But Joseph McPhrenzy discovered that little affair, and 
promptly put his foot on it and settled it, just as if it had been 
a sort of moral black-beetle ; at least, he thought he had settled 
it until on this very day, when we find him so much put out, 
he was led to believe that he had not. 

Briefly, the facts are these : 

When the landscape-painter had been disposed of, Joseph 
McPhrenzy cast about him for some suitable person who should 
supply his place in his daughter's affections, and bring honour 
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of some sort into the family. Who could possibly suit his pur- 
pose better than the only son of a late deceased old schoolfellow 
of his, young Sir Waterford Nolly? He had a large estate in 
Hertfordshire, and moved in the highest circles only. So he 
invited Sir Waterford Nolly to pay him a visit, and Sir Waterford 


Nolly came, 
a padded shape 


With a rabbit mouth that was ever agape ; 


a deficiency of chin and of head generally. He was a slow, 
supercilious personage, with no grain of common sense in his 
composition, or any uncommon sense either, for that matter. His 
mental exertions were limited, and the abstruse arguments he 
had with himself at times to decide whether he looked most 
like a gentleman in his plain black suit or in his light grey with 
the brown stripes, fatigued him very much. This was the 
desirable property in which Joseph McPhrenzy intended to 
invest his daughter. 

But somehow Lilian—that was Joseph McPhrenzy’s daughter 
—who was as superior to him in all things as the summer sun is 
to a bull’s-eye lantern ; she was very pretty and very amiable 
(which was being pretty twice over), and never having acquired 
a habit of arguing and deciding questions of importance for 
herself, but being naturally of a gentle, trustful disposition, she 
was infinitely more pleased to receive than to give instructions 
in most things; but, as I was going to say, in this instance 
Lilian did not readily fall in with her father’s arrangements. It 
was rather an extraordinary thing, but she had got some silly 
notions into her head about love—had a kind of idea that love 
had something to do with marriage; it was very strange, for 
certainly Joseph McPhrenzy had never taught her any such non- 
sense, and could not imagine who had. 

Well, one day during his visit, Sir Waterford Nolly made 
her an offer of all that piece or parcel of land situate in Hert- 
fordshire, together with the manor standing thereon, and the 
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coach-house and stables thereunto annexed, and all other 
appurtenances to the said manor, including the ancestral knives 
and forks, and—himself ; and she, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, rejected all the lot. Sir Waterford Nolly went and com- 
municated his defeat to Joseph McPhrenzy, and he privately 
admonished his daughter to be careful how she raised his (the 
said Joseph’s) anger, and finding her deaf to reason, he discoursed 
at large upon the obedience a daughter owes to a parent, and 
concluded by informing her, in a stern decisive manner, that he 
shouid act henceforth in this matter without consulting her at 
all; he would fix the day with Sir Waterford, and he dared 
her to disobey him. 

And when she got up into her own room, instead of saying 
something heroic and apostrophizing the moon, she sat down 
and began to cry, and felt very lonely and very miserable, and 
almost wished she could die as her mother had died, because 
there was no one now for her to love or to love her. It just shows 
what a weak little girl she was, you know, and it made her 
eyes look quite red, and puffy too. 

Having on his own responsibility fixed the day for the 
wedding, Joseph McPhrenzy went and informed Lilian thereof, 
and instructed her to prepare to fulfil her part of the arrange- 
ment as expeditiously as might be, and she had not strength 
of mind to refuse, but walked silently from the room, and I 
believe she went upstairs and cried again, but am not quite 
certain. 

And now, the very day before the wedding-day—terrified by 
the close approach of the dreaded event—she came down into 
Joseph McPhrenzy’s own library, and tried to coax him into 
undoing all that he had done, or, at all events, entreated him to 
postpone the wedding for a short time. It was enough to put 
any man out. And when he asked her to state her objections 
to his wishes she said something about that confounded land- 
scape-painter—that what-was-his-name—Edgar Stanfield. Yes. 
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It appeared that Edgar had gone away, when Joseph McPhrenzy 
crushed his projects, promising to return to Lilian when he had 
finished painting a splendid picture which was to fill the mouths 
of all beholders with notes of admiration, and his own pockets 
with notes of a more substantial kind. Since then he had not 
returned to her, so it was but reasonable to suppose the picture 
was not finished yet. He had not written to her once during 
the year he had been absent, because they agreed not to 
correspond, Edgar deciding that it would be better for them 
both to abstain from running a risk of being discovered by 
Joseph McPhrenzy secretly rebelling against his orders. She 
was quite certain in her own mind that the picture was nearly 
finished by this time, and Edgar would soon come, and she 
could never marry any other man—and all that. But Joseph 
McPhrenzy told her with a dignified calmness that such goings 
on were childish folly which he could not tolerate, and he 
insisted upon carrying out his own arrangements. Then she 
began to cry again, said he would make her miserable for life, 
and went out of the room sobbing pitifully. Why, it cas 
enough to put any man out. It put Joseph McPhrenzy out, 
but it did not alter his determination. He was proof against 
all her tears and her little coaxing, witching ways—she might 
just as well have tried to melt an iceberg with a lucifer. 


CHAPTER III. 


BALDWINKLE parish church stood on the western side of the 
market-place, with a large churchyard all round it, and tall iron 
railings all round the churchyard. It was an old place; a very 
old place, so old that it was beginning to crumble away ana, 
occasionally, to fall in great lumps--quite getting into its 
dotage, so to speak. 
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Here it was that the Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., according to a 
gilt-lettered notice-board outside, officiated every Sunday, and 
solemnized marriages any day you liked. Here it was, also, 
that Mr. Judd came in his official capacity every Sunday and 
sat among the boys, and might have heard the parson preach 
and felt his heart rejoice had it not been that he had acquired 
a reprehensible habit of dozing during the sermon, waking at 
irregular intervals to bestow upon the boys a threatening frown 
of sufficient magnitude to last them till he awoke again. Here 
it was that the Hon. George Squibs was buried in the 
middle aisle, under sufficient marble to have made half a dozen 
mantel-pieces and then left a bit over to go towards making a 
clock. Here it was—but this is not a guide-book, so I shall 
merely say it was a really fine old church, though some people 
might consider it objectionable to have large pieces of plaster 
dropping off the ceiling now and then, when the organ played, 
on the heads of the congregation, especially if the recipient of 
such plaster happened to have a bald head. 

Here it was, just as the church clock was rousing itself to 
tell the town it was half-past seven in the morning, three faded 
old ladies, in bonnets and shawls to match, arrived, produced 
three brooms from some secret hiding-place, piled the bonnets 
and shawls up on the pulpit-stairs, and proceeded to earn their 
salaries by filling the place with the dust which, until they 
interfered with it, had been peacefully lying on the floor; after 
which they fell to work with three dusters, wiping the dust off 
the reading-desk and pews, until they had brewed such a fine, 
thick fog that they nearly lost themselves and had to go quite 
on a voyage of discovery to find their bonnets ; when, feeling 
they had conscientiously performed their duties, they went home 
to breakfast, locking the door and the outer gate as they went, 
so that none of the dust should get out and none of the town 
vagabonds get in. 

Here it was, at half-past ten, four bell-ringers arrived and 
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leaned against the gate; waiting for Mr. Judd to come and 
admit them, that they might do their utmost to shake the 
tottering old church to pieces by ringing deafening peals on 
its huge bells as soon as the wedding was over ; for upon this 
day was Lilian, only daughter of Joseph McPhrenzy of this 
town, to be joined in the bonds of holy matrimony to Sir 
Waterford Nolly, of Nolly Manor, Hertfordshire. 

It was just on the stroke of eleven, and Mr. Judd had not 
arrived. The bell-ringers waited patiently ; but time and tide, 
as usual, waited for nobody ; consequently, when the wedding 
procession came rolling up, with Joseph McPhrenzy’s carriage 
in the van, driven by a splendid coachman with the produce of 
a moderate cottage garden in his button-hole, and with two 
respectably dejected beings in livery clinging on behind, whose 
sole duty it was to be ornamental—the gates were locked and 
they could not get into the church, 

Here was a nice state of things. And here, too, was the 
Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., peering through the railings in a state of 
indescribable excitement, and calling apparently upon the dead 
to tell him where the beadle was. He had already despatched 
one of the bell-ringers in search of him. 

“Haven’t you a key of your own, you, sir?” raved Joseph 
McPhrenzy, glaring at the unhappy little minister as if he 
thought the whole affair was a conspiracy. 

“T had one, sir,” replied the Rev. D. Wadd, “but unfortu- 
nately I have so seldom had occasion to use it that I do not 
know where to lay my hand on it.” 

“This is absurd—disgraceful!” bellowed Joseph McPhrenzy. 
“JT was never so scandalized in all my life. You will hear more 
of this.” 

Everybody looked at everybody else and felt how utterly 
helpless they a!l were. The bridesmaids scarcely knew whether 
to smile or frown, but seeing the bride did not look particularly 
annoyed by the delay, decided to smile, and smiled. 
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The bridegroom did not smile though. He walked savagely 
up and down the pavement, undecided whether to punch the 
learned head of the Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., or to make an 
impartial attack upon the three remaining bell-ringers, or to 
wait for Mr. Judd and assault his parochial nose, or to throw 
his hat at somebody, or not to do anything at all; and had not 
made up his mind upon the subject when the voice of Joseph 
McPhrenzy, lifted up in anger, recalled his wandering thoughts 
and he turned to ascertain the cause. Joseph McPhrenzy had 
been for some minutes looking round in all directions for the 
beadle, when he noticed the small throng of people, who had 
gathered round about, grow suddenly agitated and perceived 
that—that rascally young landscape-painter, that what-was-his- 
name, Edgar Stanfield, rapidly approaching, and, before he had 
time to descend from his carriage and interpose, Lilian, in open 
defiance of all decorum, had jumped out into his arms, and hung 
sobbing and smiling on his shoulder, and his arm was round 
her waist. If Joseph McPhenzy ever felt any inclination to 
faint in all his life, it was then. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IF advice was an expensive luxury you would find plenty of 
people grumbling because they could not afford to buy it, but 
being one of the very cheapest things in the world everybody 
wants to give it away and nobody wants to take it. Our 
ancestors were rich in proverbs which they have bequeathed to 
us, and instead of selfishly using them for our own benefit, we 
charitably go about seeking benighted mortals who have not 
got any, and magnanimously give them as many as they can 
carry. Mind you, I don’t say those old proverbs were all made 
of the right metal ; some were forgeries of quite inferior brass, 
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and have no value whatever. I have been trying one of these 
ancient coins between my teeth for a long time, and I strongly 
suspect it is anything but genuine. “If you want athing done 
well, you should always do it yourself.” Just ring that down 
on the counter and see if it does not sound like bad money. 
Do you think Her Most Gracious Majesty could roast a leg of 
mutton so well as her own professed cook? No, take my word 
for it, she would burn it to a cinder on one side and scarcely 
warm the other. Set a baker to make his own clothes and a 
tailor to bake his own bread, a carpenter to mend his own 
watch and a watchmaker to construct a step-ladder, and it strikes 
me in something under six months that miserable old adage 
would have to shut up shop—would die destitute, a pauper, and 
there would be no quarrel between the parochial authorities as 
to who should bury it. 

Had Mr. Judd believed in that old adage he would have 
repaired his own shoes, and this narrative would probably never 
have been written. 


What great events from trivial causes spring ! 


The light of Lilian’s wedding morning looked in at Mr. 
Judd’s window as soon as hedrew up the blind. Eight o'clock 
came, nine o’clock came, but the shoes did not come. Still 
Mr. Judd possessed his soul in patience until ten ; then he 
humbly suggested to his better-half (in common justice perhaps 
I ought to say three-quarters, but it’s of no consequence to us) 
that it would save him from getting into trouble if she ran to 
Mr. Barley’s shop and fetched them for him. Mrs. Judd had 
got up in an uncommonly bad temper that morning, and sourlv 
proposed that as Mr. Barley’s premises lay on the way to the 
church it would save a double journey if Mr. Judd went himself 
and put them on there. 

He might have hired a stray boy to fetch them, but there 
was no time to waste, and if the boy succumbed to a temptation 
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to stop and play at marbles on the way ! so he decided 


to go himself. 

Sing, then, O muse! how Mr. Judd went forth in the broad 
light of day in his cocked hat, his gorgeous coat and knee 
smalls and—his carpet slippers! Did he bow his head with 
shame? Did he glide along against the walls of the houses 
seeking to escape observation? No. Boldly he strode forward 
right in the middle of the pavement, throwing his feet fearlessly 
out as if he denied that he wore a pair of carpet slippers, and 
defied every man, woman and child in Baldwinkle to prove 
that he did. 

True, he went through the least frequented streets and gained 
Mr. Barley’s door without attracting very much notice, but that 
detracts not a jot from the heroism of the deed he performed. 
Mr. Barley’s was not a regular shop; it was only a small 
private house—a very small private house, and a very dull one 
by reason of the narrowness of the road. Mr. Barley occupied 
only the front parlour on the ground-floor, in the window 
whereof stood a preposterously large boot to whichwas appended 
a badly written label to the following effect :—“ Barley. Boots 
and shoes mended with neatness and dispatch. Knock once.” 

So Mr. Judd knocked once, and Mr. Barley came to the door 
in person and inquired, with that characteristic coolness usually 
attributed to the cucumber: 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Judd, sir? Nice morning, isn’t 
it, sir? Will you step inside, sir?” 

Mr. Judd stepped inside and, following Mr. Barley, entered 
asmall square room filled with a pungent atmosphere of leather, 
and with a sorrowful array of decaying boots standing in pairs 
in a long line against the wall as if they were the only visible 
parts of a company of military ghosts that Mr. Barley had just 
been drilling. There was a round-faced clock on the wall 
which was always wrong, a large pewter vessel on the mantel- 
piece which was always sending Mr. Barley wrong ; a decrepit 
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arm-chair on which Mr. Barley sat to do his work, when he was 
not lying on the truckle bed in the corner asleep ; the ruins of 
an unframed looking-glass by the aid of which he never 
brushed his hair because he had not got any to brush, and a 
few other articles of furniture of more or less value, chiefly less, 
scattered about the room. 

Everything connected with Mr. Barley seemed to be of a 
perverse and contradictory nature. He was quite a little man, 
but he had an unnaturally large head, and his ears were nearly 
as great asa duck’s wings. He had a loud, rumbling voice, 
yet his mouth was almost delicately small. He had only one 
real leg and that was sturdy and straight, so as a matter of 
course his wooden limb was slightly bandy. 

“Where are my shoes, sir?” demanded Mr. Judd peremp- 
torily. 

“Your shoes, sir?” said Mr. Barley, inquiringly raising his 
bushy eyebrows, which, by the way, bore a family likeness to a 
pair of shoe-brushes. 

“My shoes, sir!” repeated Mr. Judd indignantly. “I sent 
them last night with a note outside requesting you to let me 
have them by nine this morning punctually.” 

“Who brought them ?” asked Mr. Barley eagerly. 

“A boy named Watts,” said Mr. Judd. 

“O yes, to be sure ‘ 

“ And didn’t you see the note?” 

“ No—that’s just it, I didn’t ; but you shall have them this 





evening without fail.” 
“This evening!” shouted Mr. Judd ; “I am going on to 


attend a wedding now—at once. It’s nearly eleven already. 
Don't talk to me about this evening. Where are they? I 


must have them, done or undone.” 
“There you are again, sir,” said Mr. Barley uneasily ; “ you 


) 





can't very 


“Can’t ! I must, sir, I wast. Don’t tell meIcan’t. I seust. 
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Do you understand that?” roared Mr. Judd. ‘“ Now, where are 
they ?”’ 

He looked swiftly along the line of feet appertaining to the 
chostly company of soldiers, but they were not there. 

“You see, sir, it was like this. That boy Watts handed the 
shoes in and goes away without saying a word, so I thinks, 
‘Well, there’s no hurry about these” When I opened ’em— 
‘rummy old cove that old Watts is to wear buckled shoes '— 
thinks I, but it was no concern of mine and——’” 

“Be brief, my good sir,” cried Mr. Judd, in an agonized 
voice. “Be brief. They are waiting for me at the church by 
this time.” 

“Well, to come to the point sharp, I’d run out of leather 
and thinkin’ them shoes were in no hurry as nobody said they 
was, I took ’em and I—I——” 

“What ?” gasped Mr. Judd. 

“T pawned ’em for a shillin’,’ said Mr. Barley, covertly 
eyeing the pewter vessel aforesaid. 

Mr. Judd leaned against the wall and fanned himself with his 
cocked hat. He grew desperately calm. Here was a pretty 
story to get circulated in the town concerning him. It would, 
of course, be exaggerated, and people would say he could not 
attend the wedding because he had pawned his only pair of 
shoes for drink. 

“T’ll tell you what, sir,’ cried Mr, Barley, suddenly inspired 
with a splendid idea, “I haven’t got any money myself, but if 
youll lend me a shilling V’ll run round and redeem them while 
you wait.” 

Mr. Judd looked a whole thunder-storm at him, before 
replying surlily : 

“ Haven’t got any change.” 

“Well you'd better put on a pair of these boots I’ve got to 
mend,” said Mr. Barley. 

Here was hope dawning. Mr. Judd put his cocked hat on 
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again. He had a choice of some score pairs of boots and one 
pair of shoes. A beadle in boots would cut a pretty figure, so 
he put on the shoes, and went out in them although they were 
much too short for him, and very old and worn into the bargain. 

The agony he suffered was intense. Baldwinkle was chiefly 
paved with huge oval stones like petrified kidney potatoes, 
When the paving operations were taken under the care of the 
parish, one of the vestrymen was a chemist who had just bought 
up a bankrupt stock of sticking-plaster, and he is believed to 
have proposed that style of pavement. It was the finest sort of 
pavement out for tripping you up and cutting and bruising 
you well while you were down. Mr. Judd had gone half-way 
along one of the streets paved in this fashion, and was almost 
in view of the church when his foot became accidentally wedged 
in between two stones that had been broken and were rather 
sharp and jagged. He uttered an exclamation of impatience 
and violently jerked himself free. Free! but what freedom! 
He had torn the sole of the shoe off in his thoughtless violence, 
and there it lay pinned in between the two stones quite divorced 
from its upper ; and there stood Mr. Judd surveying it, cruelly 
divorced from his last hope. 

Happily it was a quiet street. He looked to the right, there 
were three old ladies gossipping round the pump. He looked 
to the left, and with feelings that can be fully understood only 
by the hapless castaway who, just when he has given himself up 
to despair, perceives a friendly vessel bearing towards him, Mr. 
Judd beheld a very antiquated pauper approaching at a slow 
pace, aiding his poor old legs with two stout sticks. On he 
came, Hope in the disguise of a pauper, without an anchor even. 

Mr. Judd lifted up his voice and hailed Hope, and Hope 
being somewhat deaf and dull of comprehension, stood perfectly 
still, tucked both his sticks under his left arm, and reverentially 
raised his hat twice. Mr. Judd beckoned him forward. He 
was such a slow walker that it would have taken him nearly 
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an hour to go to Mr. Barley’s shop and bring a pair of boots 
back; so Mr. Judd in his desperation decided on a course of 
action which under other circumstances would have filled him 
with horror. 

“My man,” said he, “I have met with an accident, lost the 
sole of my shoe, you see. Will you oblige me? I will see 
that you are rewarded.” 

“ How can I obleege your honour ?” asked Hope. 

“By lending me your boots, and taking mine on to Mr. 
Barley’s and waiting there for me,” said Mr. Judd. 

Hope consented. They both sat down on the kerb-stone, 
and the change having been rapidly effected Mr. Judd went 
stumbling clumsily along in boots of such mammoth make that 
one of them might almost have held both his feet. 

He reached the church just as Lilian ran into Edgar’s arms ; 
and Joseph McPhrenzy, descending furiously from his carriage, 
informed Edgar that if he had one particle of a gentleman in 
his nature he would withdraw, and not prolong this disgraceful 
scene ; then he proceeded to reason, first with Edgar, then with 
Lilian; but, as Edgar would listen to no reason but his own, 
and Lilian would listen to no reason but Edgar’s, his words 
were vain. 

Sir Waterford suggested the police; but Joseph McPhrenzy 
turned sharply upon him saying the scandal was great enough 
already without adding a police-court scene to it; and failing 
to move Lilian either by threats or persuasions, he finally 
commanded her never again to cross his threshold, never again 
to refer to herself as his daughter, for he disowned her entirely ; 
then leaped into his carriage in a towering rage and was 
rapidly driven away. Sir Waterford, not knowing what else 
to do, followed, and all the guests, for the same reason, did 
likewise. 

During this confusion Mr. Judd had opened the church, so 
that when the Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., turned round he found 
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everything just as it should have been half an hour before ; and 
while he was shaking the sword of Damocles over the quaking 
beadle’s head, Edgar was explaining his opportune arrival to 
Lilian. 

It appeared he had a friend in Baldwinkle who had kept him 
informed of all that had taken place in Joseph McPhrenzy’s 
household during his absence. He received news of Lilian’s 
compulsory engagement only three or four days ago—in fact, 
on the very same day he sold that extraordinary picture for 
quite a nice little sum ; he went to work at once, procured a 
special license and came post-haste to Baldwinkle, thinking to 
arrive the day before that fixed for the wedding and just snatch 
the prize from his rival, But his friend had misinformed him 
as to the day, and when he reached the town he heard, by 
accident, that the wedding was to be solemnized that very 


morning. He immediately hastened to the church and—well, 


there he was. 
Yes, and there was the Rev. D. Wadd still pricking Mr. Judd 


with the sword of Damocles, and there were the four bell- 
ringers—the fourth having returned only a few minutes before 
from his unsuccessful search—and there were the bells, too, up 
in the steeple—what a thousand pities it would be to disappoint 
them all to be sure, wouldn’t it? And why should they be 
disappointed ? There was no one to object ; so the license was 
produced and the Rev. D. Wadd (who was really a very good- 
natured fellow, and candidly admitted he was not fond of Joseph 
MecPhrenzy and did not like Sir Waterford) read the service as 
solemnly as if he had been marrying a royal pair and the church 
had been full of spectators and newspaper reporters ; and Mr. 
Judd in the pauper’s boots was father on that occasion and gave 
away the bride; and presently the bell-ringers went up into 
the belfry with more money in their pockets than had been there 
ten minutes before, and they pulled and dragged away at the 
ropes and sct the bells roaring and ringing as if they really had 
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made up their minds to have the old steeple down this time. 
And Edgar and Lilian shook hands with the Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., 
and then with Mr. Judd, to whom a sufficient sum was given to 
rescue his shoes and still leave a balance in hand; then they 
shook hands again all round, and the Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., 
said he was afraid Edgar was a young rascal, and they all 
laughed, and Mr. Judd intimated that, now he knew all, sooner 
than he would have been there in time for the other wedding 
he would have pawned his own shoes and his cocked hat—nay, 
if needs be, himself into the bargain. Then they shook hands 
again, and that very afternoon the bride and bridegroom started 
for London, 

It seemed all like a delightful fiction, only it wasn’t ; it was 
a fact. Of course it was a fact! Was not Lilian’s signature 
in the register, and Edgar’s too? And were there not two of 
the bell-ringers, their marks, as witnesses to those signatures ? 
Not to mention the signatures of the Rev. D. Wadd, M.A., and 
Mr. Judd. And then, if that’s not enough for you, wasn’t there 
a full account of the whole affair in the Baldwinkle Herald next 
morning ? Why of course there was. And all the world knows 
the Laldwinkle Herald never publishes anything that is not a 


fact. No newspaper ever does. 
A. ST. J. ADCOCK. 
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The Peasant’s Place in History. 


N days preceding the dawn of Christianity slavery was a 
natural result of the wars and of the general hard- 
heartedness of the Pagan world. The polished nations, no 
less than the barbarians, looked with puzzled contempt upon 
the teachers who, in the face of prejudice, proclaimed all men 
to be equal, and the soul of the slave of as much importance 
as that of an emperor. When, in the course of events, the 
leaven of the new doctrines permeated the mass of idolatry, 
one of the most difficult tasks the Christian teachers had set 
them was to impress this upon their converts, and centuries 
elapsed before they did so with success, 

Our Saxon forefathers had serfs; and the Norman con- 
querors of the Saxons in turn reduced them to a state of 
bondage. But the Church here, as in other lands, gradually, 
but surely, used its influence in the cause of freedom, and it 
was no uncommon condition of absolution from many and 
crievous sins, repented of at the hour of death by some lawless 
noble, that he should free his serfs. Nor did the Church’s 
exertions stop there, for, as Mr. Heath points out, in his 
“English Via Dolorosa, or Glimpses of the History of the 
Agricultural Labourer,” the Synod of Westminster, in 1102 
(not forty years after the Conquest), denounced “the wicked 
trade of selling men like brute beasts, which had hitherto been 
the common custom.” 

Without pausing to point out the different degrees of 
servitude existing under the Normans, we may roughly divide 
the class of serfs who were the personal property of their 
owners from that of villeins, who were attached to the land, 
and could be sold only with it, though, call them what we 
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will, they had to give their labour and spend their days more 
or less in their lord’s service. But if the peasant had to plough 
and delve and gather in for his lord, without fee or reward, he 
received in return that which was no less a necessity in those 
rude and lawless days—protection against all outside violence. 
This common danger knitted the upper and lower orders 
together ; and the marauding noble knew that if he offered 
any violence to his neighbour's serfs and villeins, he would 
have to reckon with their own lord, who, although he might 
have a gallows and pit ready for his refractory dependants, 
would allow no one else to exercise his privileges, 

Bad as this state of things was, it had its compensations. 
To quote Mr. Heath: “The only consolations the labourers 
enjoyed were the pleasures in which they could indulge on 
holidays, or the mystic hopes which the services of the Church 
inspired, and nevertheless they could work in hope ; for One of 
their own class, a carpenter’s son—One who had died the death 
of a slave—was held to be Sovereign Lord of this feudal 
society. The innate royalty of the labourer was thereby 
acknowledged, the Christian conscience was on his _ side.” 
Moreover, these consolations were real, not merely mystical, 
as also was the belief of the feudal society in the “Carpenter’s 
Son;” and it was this faith which led them to found, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, Religious Houses, in 
which neble and simple alike dedicated themselves to the 
service of God, and the revenues of which were used for the 
relief and amelioration of the condition of the poor. Here 
the peasant’s son might rise to the position of Abbot or Prior, 
with the son of the noble under his obedience ; and within the 
cloister was to be found the true spirit of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity—words so much and so often since abused. 

Not the least interesting chapter in the volume by Mr. 
Heath, to which allusion has been made, is that devoted to the 
poem of William Langland, “The Vision of Piers Plowman ;” 
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though I must disagree with him when he says that this poem 
was the result of Lollard teaching. On the contrary, it was the 
natural outcome of the teachings of the Church. The Lollards 


were the Communists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 


taught resistance to lawful authority. Piers Plowman, on the 


contrary, accepts even in Mr. Heath’s own words “ the consti- 
tution of things in which he has been born ;” the king is to rule, 
the bishop to guide, the knight to defend ; while he is to labour 
But this constitution of things he looks 


for the common weal. 
When a knight tells 


upon as implying a mutual covenant. 
him he will try to do as he has taught, Piers replies : 
Ye profre yow so faire 

That I shall swynbe and swete and sow for us bothe, 

And other labours do for thi love all my lyf-time 

Jn covenant that thow keep holi-kirke and myselve 

Fro wastowes and fro wikhed men that this world struyeth. 
Mr. Heath goes on to say that this idea of a mutual covenant 
was as revolutionary as Wiclif’s theory of dominion. But it 
was nothing more nor less than the doctrine Piers had heard 
preached and taught from every pulpit and in every monastery 
school in the country—as old as Christianity itself. 

Nor can Piers be looked upon as a sympathizer with Wiclif 
because he denounces “sturdy beggars,’ and especially those 
who under various disguises of “heremites, freres, ancres and 
pilgrymes,” went from shrine to shrine, and were a cause of 
much scandal. These disorders had been denounced by Church- 
men, bishops and priests alike, since the days of Venerable 
Bede, and various synods passed enactments against them. 
I¢verywhere in the poem the necessity of work and submission 
to lawful authority is insisted upon, and this is particularly 
shown in the names of Piers’ wife and children, as in the following 


passage, where I have somewhat modernized the spelling :— 


Dame Work-when-time-is was Piers’ wife highte, 

His daughter highte “ Do-right-or-thy-dame-sholl-thee-beat ;” 
His son highte “ Suffer-thy-Sovereigns-to-have-their-will, 
Deme-them-nought, for-if-thou-dost-th cu-shalt-suffer-for-it.” 
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Nevertheless, all evidence goes to show that this fourteenth cen- 
tury peasant was no mere down-trodden thrall, but a man who 
knew and practised his duty as a Christian and as a member 
of the commonwealth. 

As the centuries rolled on, wars and pestilence overwhelmed 
both nobles and peasants, and a new element arose to power in 
the community inimical to the interests of both—namely, the 
trading classes in the towns. They were necessary to the 
“making of England,” and the feudal aristocracy fell before 
them, the peasant changing his old oppressor for a new one. 
Nor was the change an advantageous one for the peasant, as is 
perceptible in the manner in which Parliament began to deal 
with him. 

The result came in risings of the tillers of the soil, to be 
followed by bloody reprisals ; but in spite of all this the con- 
ditions of life improved, and in this improvement the peasant 
had his share. If wages according to our modern notions 
were low (the labourer’s earnings were fixed by statute at 
4d. a day), yet food was cheap and abundant. Eighteen days’ 
work would buy him a quarter of wheat; six days’, a calf ; 
seven or eight days’, a hog for fatting. A lamb would cost 
him between sixpence and a shilling; a hen twopence, a pullet 
a penny. Eggs he could get at the rate of twenty for a 
penny; butter was a penny, and cheese three farthings, a 
pound. His garden produced no potatoes, but it gave him fat 
peascods, and good apples and cherrics. As to his drink, Sir 
John Fortescue, Chief Justice in 1442, merrily says: “He 
drank no water except at certain times, and that by way 
of doing penance.” The same authority tells us that in those 
days English labourers were clothed throughout in good 
woollens ; their beds and other furniture in their houses were of 
wool, and that in great store. And if the sumptuary law of 
1464 was not a malicious satire, the labourer indulged in cloth 
of which the broad yard sometimes reached the price of two 
shillings, 
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This state of things continued until the fateful sixteenth 


The ground had been well prepared for social and 


century. 
The heads of the richer Religious Houses 


religious upheaval. 
had in many instances been faithless to their high vocation ; the 


Episcopal Sees were occupied, with few exceptions, by creatures 
of the King, who himself wanted to be rid of moral restraints ; 
while the avarice of the nobles and the citizens coveted, and 
could only be satisfied by, the patrimony of the poor. If the 
ereat abbeys alone had fallen victims, the mischief done to the 
poor might not have been so great ; but there were hundreds of 
houses whose modest incomes supported the aged, solaced the 
sick and infirm, taught the young, and offered a refuge to all 
degrees of men and women who desired to live lives of higher 
aspirations than they could in the turmoils of the world. To 
quote Mr. Heath, who cannot be said to be prejudiced in favour 
the Religious Orders: “ Never perhaps in all history has there 
been a race of monarchs who attempted so to mould the 
consciences of their people as did the Tudors. Not content with 
arranging the national religious services, they ordained both a 
catechism and a private book of prayers to be read by in- 
dividuals, and in the latter they prepared a special prayer for 
labourers ; a prayer which strings together all the texts in the 
New Testament which can be forced into an incentive to work.” 

This indiscriminate dissolution of the Religious Houses, by 
depriving thousands of men, women and children of their 
employers and benefactors, made them, in the words of the 
Act of Parliament, “ vagabonds and sturdy rogues.” 


“ Their numbers,” says Mr. Heath, “were vastly increased by 
an act, needful no doubt, but performed with the usual injustice 
to the poor and helpless. The suppression of monastic estab- 


lishments in 1536 and 1540 turned adrift 50,000 persons, most 
of whom were incapable of earning their own living. The 


property taken from these unhappy people, in which they cer- 
tainly had a life interest, is calculated to have been worth a 


~~ 
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rental of £350,000 per annum, which, at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, would be 47,000,000, a sum equal in value to-day to 
the whole annual revenue of Great Britain. Yet all they got 
was, forty shillings and a gown to the men in priest’s orders ; 
a gown simply to the women. This property, held in trust by 
the Church for the poor, which by a double right belonged to 
God, being His primarily and His again as the gauge of the 
repentance of the covetous and the grasping, was scandalously 
seized by the authority of Parliament, and being made over to 
the King as general trustee of national property, was fraudu- 
lently given away by him to his adherents and friends, The 
satellites of Cromwell and the Catholic (?) Lords who had to be 
propitiated, got the lion’s share; but in the scramble City 
merchants, wool-dealers and manufacturers became landholders. 
So now the commercial spirit invaded agriculture. This raised 
rents, and numbers of poor yeomen were soon ruined, and they 
and their families turned into the streets.” 


Thus the peasant sank lower and lower. Under the old 
condition of things, if at the beginning his life had been a hard 
one materially, spiritually it had its bright side. Now all was 
altered. Then he saw in his churches vividly brought before his 
eyes in pictured and sculptured forms, the Babe of Bethlehem, 
the Crucified Redeemer, the Virgin Mother who, like the women 
of his own class, spun and worked for her family. Before God’s 
altar he was the equal of the proudest peer, and his faith 
encouraged him to look for happiness beyond the grave. And 
not only that, the frequently recurring holidays of the Church 
were spent in such relaxation and enjoyment as earned for 
England the epithet “Merry.” Statute after statute was 
passed by middle-class Parliaments, oppressing the peasant 
more and more ; and his frequent answer to these was rebellion, 
and rebellion was stamped out by still greater oppression. The 
artisans of the towns emancipated themselves from this slavery, 
and the middle-classes rose to liberty and affluence ; but the poor 
country people—heaven help them !—went from bad to worse. 
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Yet they were not exterminated. “Let any one,” says Mr. 
Heath, “compare ‘ Piers the Plowman’ with Crabbe’s ‘ Village, 
and he will be forced to the conviction that in the four hundred 
years that elapsed between these works, the English labourer 
had fallen wofully. In the fourteenth century poem we have a 
man animated by the noblest moral purpose ; one who in the 
strencth of that purpose takes a position of equality with the 
highest, yet without a shadow of insolence ; a man in fact who 
is Christ’s freeman. But if we turn to the eighteenth century 
picture we meet with nothing but a poor, wailing, broken-hearted 
slave.” Poverty in the peasant before the sixteenth century 
was an honour, not a disgrace—an honour he shared with the 
Founder of his faith. But in his descendants poverty was 
treated as acrime. Mammon worship was rampant all over 
the land. The poor were a nuisance and incumbrance, and it 
was but the logical sequence of such a state of things, that the 
poor man should have in the workhouse a prison and discipline 
suited to the magnitude of his involuntary offence. Living 
without hope, he died as he had lived. Is it wonderful that 
he took to drinking and to other evil ways?  Gin-drinking 
came in with William and Mary; the poor had for excuse the 
example of the rich. Defoe writes in 1700: “A poor man 
gets drunk in a county ale-house. ‘Why, are you not ashamed 
to be such a beast ?’ says a good honest neighbour to him the 
next day. ‘Ashamed,’ says the fellow, ‘why should I be 
ashamed ? Why, there was Sir John—and Sir Robert—and the 
Parson, and they were all as drunk as I. And why a beast, 
pray ? I heard Sir Robert say, 


He that drinks least 
Is most like a beast.’” 


In the old days every man went to church without any 
driving ; but when religion became a matter of State compul- 
sion it was found difficult to enforce obedience. Mandeville 
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writes : “ The poor more especially and their children should 
be made to go to church on Sunday, both in the fore and 
afternoon. The wilful neglect of it ought to be counted 
scandalous, and if downright compulsion to what I urge might 
seem to be harsh and perhaps impracticable, all diversions at 
least ought to be strictly prohibited and the poor hindered from 
every amusement abroad that might allure or draw them from 
it.” This, of course, was only carrying out the system inaugu- 
rated by the Tudors of driving people into the State church, 
willing or unwilling, and fining and treating as recusants those 
whose consciences refused to be thus drilled. 

By this time, however, the poor had almost forgotten they 
had a conscience, and driving them to church had little effect. 
From drinking to poaching, smuggling, and rick-burning was an 
easy transition ; and the hangman finished what the State had 
begun. Eventually, when Puritanism had deprived the peasant 
of all the innocent pleasures that had been left to him, and the 
terrors of hell had taken the place of belief in the tender inter- 
cession of the saints with the God of Mercy, then, as a fitting 
corollary, the State workhouse provided the honest poor with 
his last resting-place upon this weary earth. As Mr. Heath 
discerningly says: “ The workhouse was in principle a system 
of Christian socialism, but being worked throughout by persons 
animated by secular motives, its action was vacillating, at 
once feeble and hard; and in its final development it came as 
near to the work of the devil as it is possible to imagine.” 
And he then goes on to describe the soul-killing English Poor- 
law system, but a sentence already quoted gives perhaps the 
key to the whole position—“ Being worked throughout by 
persons animated by secular motives.” 

Why is there so strange a contrast between the asylums of 
the Sisters of Charity, of the Sisters of Nazareth, of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and the workhouse ? Why in the one case 
do the poor enter their asylums most willingly and live there 
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happily, and why do they shrink, in the other case, as from a 
loathsome prison? Were our ancestors in the “ dark ages ” 
after all so wrong when, impelled by their consciences to make 
restitution, they gave a share of their wealth to found houses 
where the poor were sure to find help and succour without loss 
of dignity or of grace? 

But in these last few years signs are not wanting of an 
awakening to better things, The material comfort of the 
peasant has again become an object of consideration on the 
part of the rich ; but what saddens the thoughtful mind, is to 
find this unaccompanied by any spiritual awakening. Social 
writers have lately contrasted the comfortable condition of our 
labouring classes with that of those on the Continent; but a 
closer investigation would show that the latter have no reason 
to envy their English brethren. For two things are wanting 
to us—two things which are in a measure dependent on each 
other—rational relaxation, and a practical religious faith. The 
“penny gaff” of the cities will not supply the one any more 


than the Salvation Armies can supply the other. 





ELIZABETH] VERNON BLACKBURN. 

















Albrecht Diirer. 


“TN the year 1471 after Christ, on St. Prudentia’s-day, 

at the sixth hour on a Tuesday, my wife was delivered 
of a second son. His godfather was Antonius Koberger. He 
called him Albrecht after me.’ Thus runs the family register 
which was kept by Albrecht Diirer the elder. The births 
of seventeen other sons and daughters are recorded in the same 
quaint and passionless German characters ; the names of the 
godfathers and godmothers, the saints to whom the birthdays 
were dedicated, the very hour of delivery, are entered with 
scrupulous impartiality. Doubtless each event was of equal 
interest to the father and mother—the same ceremonies and 
rejoicing took place ; the same anxieties were felt. Nevertheless, 
the record of Nirnberg family life would have excited no 
emotion, would have been read with no interest, would indeed 
have disappeared long before our century, but for the extract 
which opens this article. Seventeen children were born 
to these parents, one was born to Niirnberg and to the 
world, 

Albrecht Diirer the elder was a master goldsmith of 
Niirnberg. He was a man who “had good praise from every 
one that knew him ; he was peacefully inclined towards every- 
body and very thankful to God.” He took much _ interest 
in the education of his children. ‘ Especially,” his son tells us 
“had my father a pleasure in me, because he saw that I 
was diligent in trying to learn.” The young Albrecht was 
therefore sent at an early age to St. Sebald’s parochial school. 
Reading and writing were accomplishments much more difficult 
to acquire in the fifteenth century than they are now. “Let us 
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look,” says Dr. von Eye, “at the boy Albrecht, in his low- 
sirdled tunic, going on his way towards school. At his 
side hangs a little slate with a pencil attached, and perhaps a 
small board spread over with a layer of wax; but that is 
his only apparatus. With this everything must be learnt. The 
schoolroom is a half-dark room, with bare dusty walls; a desk 
stands at one side, made of thick oak planks roughly joined 
together, and above ,it against the wall hangs a black-painted 
board. The remaining space is taken up by narrow benches, 
hardly half a foot in breadth; on these the various, not too 
cleanly combed, scholars are ranged. A panting form mounts 
the seat, armed with a heavy stick or rod. After the noise is 
still, the schoolmaster writes a letter on the black board, names 
it, and the zealous scholars scream it out after him. The 
teacher then admonishes them to copy the letter that he has 
given them and again to name it. Those who are clever 
or industrious do this. ‘rom letters they pass on to syllables 
and words, and finally to sentences, and in this way acquire the 
knowledge of reading and writing.” — 

Thus was the schoolmaster abroad in Albrecht Diirer’s 
youth! The future artist remained at school until he was 
thirteen years old. ‘“ And when I had learnt reading and 
writing,” he says, “ my father took me from school and taught 
me the goldsmith’s work.” How often have the shops of gold- 
smiths been the nurseries of artists! But Diirer goes on to tell 
us: “ My inclination carried me more towards painting than to 
the goldsmith work.” Consequently, after some opposition from 
his father, “in 1486, on St. Andrew’s-day,” at the age of 
fifteen, he was bound apprentice to Michel Wohlgemuth “to 
serve him for three years.” 

Michel Wohlgemuth seems to have kept a huge workshop 
or manufactory of works of art in Niirnberg rather than a 
studio. He had many apprentices and assistants ; and to these 
he entrusted the inferior or ill-paid work ; while, overlooking all, 
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he designed and sometimes painted the more important pictures 
himself. His style, like that of several German painters of his 
kind, unites the realism of the Netherlands with something of 
the ideality of the early school of Cologne. The three years 
spent in Wohlgemuth’s service were without doubt a good pre- 
paration for Albrecht’s after-work. He learnt the technical process 
of painting ; the art of mixing and of handling ; and something 
of the chemical nature of the pigments employed—a knowledge 
most important at a time when artists prepared their own 
colours. Block-cutting was one of the principal employments 
of that busy workshop ; and engraving on copper was also 
practised. Thus Albrecht had abundant opportunity for learn- 
ing the three arts in which he afterwards most particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. At this period he says of himself: “In 
time God gave me industry that I learnt well.” 

The conternporary Colmar master, Martin Schongauer, seems, 
however, to have had more influence on Diirer’s early work 
than Wohlgemuth himself. The weird and fantastic element in 
German art found its first unrestrained expression in the work of 
Schongauer ; witness his celebrated engraving of St. Anthony 
tormented by demons, which is said to have been copied by 
Michel Angelo, Diirer’s own love of the weird and strange 
probably received its earliest impulse from the study of the work 
of this master. 

“And when I had served out my time, my father sent me 
away ; and i remained four years abroad, until my father 
desired me to come back again.” ‘Thus writes Diirer: whither 
he went, or what course of study he followed during these years, 
is unknown ; some writers affirm that he was in the Netherlands, 
others that he spent the time in Italy. There are, however, 
left to us two works of this period of travel ; one his own por- 
trait ; the other a tempera painting on parchment of the Child 
Jesus standing within the niche of a window surrounded by 
foliage executed with miniature-like delicacy of treatment. Of 
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the portrait Goethe says: “It is half life-size; a half-length ; 
a purple cap with short narrow strings ; neck bare to the cullar- 
bone ; embroidery on the shirt ; the folds of the sleeves bound 
with peach-coloured ribbons ; and a loose blue-grey cloak with 
ycllow strings, very becoming to a handsome young man ; an ear- 
nest youthful face, with sprouting hair on the mouth and chin ; 
the whole admirably drawn, rich and harmonious in its parts, and 
of the highest execution ; perfectly worthy of Durer, although 
painted with very thin colour, which in some places has drawn 
up.” His friend Joachim Camerarius gives us the following 
description of the young Albrecht Durer :—‘ Nature gave our 
Albrecht a form remarkable for proportion and height, and well 
suited to the beautiful spirit which it held within. He hada 
graceful head, brilliant eyes, and a nose well formed ; the neck 
a little long, chest full, hips well-knit and legs straight. As to 
his fingers you would have said that you never saw anything 
more graceful. Such, moreover, was the sweetness and charm of 
his language that listeners were always sorry when he had 
finished speaking. He did not, indeed, devote himself to the 
study of literature, though he was in a great measure master of 
what it conveys, especially of natural science and mathematics. 
But Nature had designed him for painting ; which study he 
embraced with all his might, and he was never tired of con- 
sidering the works of celebrated painters, and learning from 
them all that commended itself to him.” 

In the year 1494, two years after the death of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent in Florence, Durer returned from his wanderings, 
and took up his residence in his native town. Then began 
that period of intense and persistent exertion of the highest 
faculties of man by which Diirer enriched the world of art. The 
sentiment which pervades his work is distinct and unique, and, 
to those who love it, entrancing. The sensuous beauty of form 
and colour sought after by the painters of the South is not to be 
found in Durer ; we look for and find in him the expression of 
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the keenest sympathy with the joys and woes of humanity, an 
imagination which grapples with the mysteries of the Apoca- 
lypse, which plays around the minutest detail of animal and 
vegetable life, and throws the light that never was on sea or 
shore over the tower-fringed hills and lucid landscapes of 
Germany. In him realism and mysticism are inextricably 
intertwined : they make a new heaven and a new earth, where 
the mind wanders enchanted, where the eyes are constantly 
fascinated and sometimes startled by supreme execution, and 
where deeper meanings than we can grasp pleasantly puzzle 
us. 

The burghers of Niirnberg were essentially men who lived a 
town life ; shut in by their moats and walls, they were satisfied 
by man and his works ; they probably even disliked the wild- 
ness of Nature which has so attracted the modern mind ; they 
looked at life only through the affections, the fears, or the faiths 
of humanity; their politics, their commerce, their art, their 
domestic life, satisfied all their cravings, and, in pursuit of these, 
they acquired for their city a lasting fame, and at the same 
time made it the most perfect expression of the genius of 
medieval Germany. Indeed, Niirnberg might be called the 
Florence of the North ; in its freedom, in the patriotism of its 
citizens, in its far-reaching trade, in its characteristic art, it was 
the paler sister of the fervid city of the South; Donatello, 
Ghiberti, and the Lippis, had their counterparts in Adam Kraft, 
Peter Vischer and Veit Stoss; while Albrecht Diirer, in his 
varied gifts, in the seriousness of his genius, and in his over- 
whelming power, was the Michel Angelo of the North. As 
Diirer was the culmination of the artistic faculty of Niirnberg, 
his work is full of the flavour of his native soil; he was only 
the prime fruit-tree of the walled garden, which overhung 
its boundaries, and spread its blossomed and __ fruited 
boughs with their odours of spice before the senses of the 
passers-by, 
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Referring to the period of his return to Niirnberg, Albrecht 
has the following note: ‘“ And when I came back Hans Frey 
treated with my father and gave me his daughter, by name 
Jungfrau Agnes, and he gave me with her two hundred florins. 
The wedding took place on the Monday before St. Margaret’s- 
day, July 7th, 1494.” With reference to this event Jerome 
Ziegler says: “ He had for these two hundred florins at least 
two thousand unhappy days—a pound of silver and a hundred- 
weight of misfortune.” Willibald Pirkheimer, the intimate 
friend of Diirer, writing to Johann Tscherte, Court architect at 
Vienna, after the death of Albrecht, has the following passage : 
“The death of the best friend I ever had in the world grieves 
me the more because, after the Providence of God, I can ascribe 
it to no one but his wife, for she so gnawed at his heart, and 
worried him to such a degree, that he went from hence before 
his time.” 

In his marriage, and in the persistent narrowness of his means, 
we have the two known troubles of Diirer’s life ; enough surely 
to drive him to seek consolation with greater eagerness in the 
realm of creative imagination and in the society of the best 
intellects of Nurnberg. The artist has of all men the readiest 
escape from the ills of life: his kingdom lies not in what he has, 
but in all that he sees and does, Like that benevolent buccaneer 
the bee, he sails from blossom to blossom and builds at home 
cells of sweetness and fragrance ; he flies instantly from winters 
of discontent to summer lands of supreme solace. The fol- 
lowing extract from Direr’s journal will give some idea of 
the causes of his life-long poverty :—“ I have besides again 
and again done sketches and many other things in the service 
of different persons, and for the most part of my work I have 
received nothing at all.” And again: “In all my transactions 
in the Netherlands with people, both of high and low degree, 
and in all my doings, expenses, sales, and other traffickings, 
I have always had the disadvantage; and particularly the 
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Lady Margaret, for all that I have given her and done for 
her, has given me nothing in return.” From the money point 
view it would have been better if he had been born to be a 
baker of Nirnberg gingerbread. 

In 1498, four years after Direr’s marriage, appeared the 
earliest wood engravings that bear his monogram. They consist 
of sixteen folio cuts illustrative of the Apocalypse, and they 
mark a period in the history of wood engraving, not only for 
the boldness and originality of their conception, but for the skill 
displayed in their execution. From the date of their appear- 
ance wood engraving became a vehicle of expression worthy to 
convey the thought of the greatest artists. It is probable 
that if Dirrer ever cut the blocks of his own designs, he 
did so on this occasion ; it is very doubtful whether Niirn- 
berg possessed at the time any working engraver who 


could express the meaning of the artist with such freedom 


and power. 
The character of the second series of Durer’s wood engravings 


was widely different from that of the first. Under the title of 
“The Life of the Virgin,’ they depict peaceful scenes and 
tender emotions ; instead of the woman arrayed in purple and 
scarlet, seated on the seven-headed dragon and “drunken with 
the blood of the saints,” we have the home-life, the joys, 
sorrows, and final perfection of glory of the Blessed Virgin. 
This series was published in 1511, the same year that brought 
to light “The Great Passion,” in twelve folio cuts, and “The 
Little Passion,” in thirty-seven smaller ones. 

Between 1498 and 1511 Diirer devoted much of his energy 
to engraving on copper. The year 1511, which produced so 
many woodcuts, is therefore comparatively barren in copper- 
plates, a “Crucifixion” and “ The Virgin with the Pear” being 
the only two that bear the date. But one of his greatest paintings, 
“The Adoration of the Trinity,” belongs to this period, and this 
alone would have been sufficient work for most minds and 
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hands. Heller enumerates one hundred and seventy-four wood 
engravings by Diirer, and there are many more that bear his 
mark ; but no artist ever suffered from pirated editions more 
than he did, the most formidable of all his copyists being the 
great Marc Antonio Raimondi, who reproduced on copper the 
whole of the series of “ The Little Passion” and seventeen of 
the cuts of “ The Life of the Virgin.” Virgil Solis, Hieronymus 
Wierx, J. C. Vischer, and a host of others, are among the para- 
sites of Diirer’s genius. Heller gives a list of more than three 
hundred artists who worked “after Diirer.” 

The emperor Maximilian employed Durer and paid him very 
badly. “The Triumphal Arch of Maximilian,” which forms, 
when the ninety-two blocks of which it is composed are put 
together, one huge woodcut, ten feet six inches high by nine 
fect wide, is an instance of the prostitution of genius to pre- 
posterous vanity ; nevertheless, it is a marvellous specimen of 
delicate engraving, and the impression of it in the British 
Museum is a rare treasure. Only five perfect copies are known 
to be in existence. “The Triumphal Car of Maximilian” is 
another work of the same kind ; but the most delightful things 
done for the emperor are the little pen-drawings made for the 
borders of what is called “ Maximilian’s Prayer-Book,” only two 
copies of which are known to exist. But Direr was even 
greater in his engravings on copper than in his woodcuts ; and 
we get the full essence of his genius in such plates as the “The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil;” the “Melencolia ;” the “ St. 
Eustace ;” the “ Prodigal Son,’ and the “Adam and Eve.” 
Speaking of these great works, one of Diirer’s English 
biographers, Mrs. Charles Heaton, says: “In many of his 
engravings we see dimly that there is some deep underlying 
thought, some hidden meaning which we endeavour in vain to 
find out ; for the mind of Diirer is not easy to fathom, and often 
when we are regarding, as we imagine, a homely and realistic 
representation of German life, we are startled by some strange 
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suggestion, some wild fancy, some hint at an unknown 
mystery, which at once lifts the subject from the region 
of the commonplace, and sets it in the realm of imagination 
and mystery.” 

A pleasant episode in Diirer’s life, and one which no doubt 
affected his art—more particularly with regard to his study of 
the human figure—was his visit to Venice towards the end of 
the year 1505. From Diirer’s letters to his friend Pirkheimer 
we catch glimpses of Venetian society at its most brilliant 
epoch—the time when Giovanni Bellini was still alive, and 
when Giorgione and Titian were laying at the feet of the Queen 
of the Adriatic their gifts of glorious colour. We also get 
glimpses of his own enjoyment of his surroundings. “Oh, how 
I shall freeze after this sunshine!” he sighs in one letter. And 
again he says: “ Here I am a gentleman; at home I am only 
a parasite.” For it was in Venice that Diirer first experienced 
that fulness of appreciation which is so exhilarating to the 
sensitive soul of an artist. This appreciation took a more 
substantial form than warm and graceful compliments ; the 
Government of Venice offered him two hundred ducats a year 
if he chose to remain in that city. Diirer remarks that he 
had never received as much as a hundred florins from his 
native town, and he evidently shrinks from returning to thrifty 
Niirnberg and his unsympathetic wife. The home-feeling, 
however, in the end prevailed, and he went back to receive 
the dole of honour which comes to a prophet in his own 
country. 

The period between 1507, when he returned from Venice, 
and 1520, the date of his journey into the Netherlands, was 
perhaps the most fruitful of Albrecht’s life. His noblest en- 
gravings on copper were the outcome of these years. The 
revulsion of feeling which came from sombre Niirnberg after 
gorgeous Venice, the constant irritations of domestic life, the 
death of his mother, whom he tenderly loved, doubtless goaded 
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him to harder work, while intensifying his perception of the 
melancholy side of existence. The contrast between the hand- 
some young artist who took dancing lessons in Venice and the 
designer of the mystic “ Melencolia” is complete. The “Passion 
in Copper,” as Diirer calls it, in sixteen plates, was executed 
between the years 1507 and 1512, after his return from Venice. 
To the latter year also belong two pieces executed almost 
entirely, it would seem, with the dry-point ; they are the “ Christ 
with Bound Hands” and the “St. Jerome.” It is somewhat 
strange that, although the invention of etching has been very 
generally ascribed to Diirer, only six real etchings can be 
traced to him. It would rather seem that, instead of being 
the inventor of etching, he discovered some improvement in its 
methods. 

The year 1513 gave the world the magnificent work, “ The 
Knight, Death, and Devil,” already referred to, Heller like- 
wise ascribes “The Little Crucifixion,” “The Judgment of 
Paris,” and “The Small Round St. Jerome” to this period. 
“The Little Crucifixion ” is one of the most exquisitely finished 
of Diirer's engravings; its form is a circle, one inch five lines 
in diameter, yet it contains seven figures in all, full of character 
and expression. It was engraved on a gold plate to ornament 
the pommel of the sword of Maximilian. The two great prints 
of the year 1514 are the “St. Jerome in his Chamber” and the 
“ Melencolia,”’ which, with ‘The Knight, Death, and Devil” 
of the preceding year, form the triple crown of Diirer’s art. In 
these three prints he has put forth all the powers of his mind 
and all the skilfulness of his hand ; they possess in perfection 
that exquisite ¢eréwre which is characteristic of this master’s 
work, and they contain the fine essence of the art of engraving. 
Indeed, it seems impossible that any other mode of expression 
could have conveyed the supersensuous thought with such pun- 
gency and force. The “St. Eustace,” or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “St. Hubert,” belongs most probably to the same 
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date, as also “ The Great Fortune,” apparently called by Durer 
“The Nemesis;” while between the years 1514 and 1520 came 
out a long series of Virgin subjects (Marien-bilder), The “St. 
Anthony” (1519) is especially interesting to the architect, as 
it contains an exquisite miniature of the town of Nurnberg as 
it was in Direr’s day. 

Very early impressions of Diirer’s engravings are now seldom 
met with, and when they do come into the market they fetch 
prices that would astonish their creator. Still, it is not 
necessary to be a millionaire to become a collector of Diirer’s 
works ; if knowledge and trouble be expended in the pursuit, 
excellent impressions of most of his prints can be acquired 
at a very moderate cost. One means of determining the date 
of an engraving is the examination of the water-mark of the 
paper on which it is printed, these marks often deciding 
whether an engraving is worth pounds or shillings. We find 
that Durer, at successive periods, made use of paper of different 
makes; the great Bull’s Head and the Gothic B are the 
water-marks of the first period, which extends until the 
journey to Venice, The Great Crown, the Imperial Apple, 
the Little Crown, the Imperial Eagle, the Anchor in a 
Circle, and the Wall and Two Towers belong to the second, 
or middle, period ; while to the third period, which dates from 
his journey to the Netherlands in 1520, belong the Little 
Pitcher with a large handle, the arms of Niirnberg, and another 
coat with two Lilies and a Crown. 

Although Direr stands before the world as the greatest 
engraver it has yet seen, he was also a painter of rare power— 
“the Shakespeare of Painting,” Schlegel calls him. The 
Venetian masters were disposed to smile at Diirer asa painter ; 
but after they had seen the picture “ The Feast of the Rose- 
Garlands,” executed in Venice for the German Company, they 
were, as he tells us himself, “ silenced” (gestillt). Let those 
who know Diirer only as an engraver study his wonderful 
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painting of “The Apostles” at Munich, the “Trinity” at 
Vienna, or one of his more remarkable portraits, and they will 
be convinced that the “graceful fingers” could wield the brush 
as well as the graver. 

The first picture painted by Diirer after his return from 
Venice was the “Adam and Eve,” which was much admired 
by his contemporarics. The next had for its subject the 
“Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand Virgins,” and, before this 
was finished, he received a commission from Jacob Heller, a 
merchant of Frankfort, to paint an altar-piece for the Dominican 
church in that city. Over the price of this the rich man of 
commerce and the poor artist fell out, and this is what Direr 
writes about it to his client :—“ But no one shall ever again 
persuade me to undertake a painting with so much work in it. 
Herr Jorg Tauss offered himself to pay me four hundred florins 
for a Virgin in a landscape, but I declined positively, for I should 
become a beggar by this means. Henceforward I will stick to 
my engraving ; and if I had done so before, I should be richer 
by a thousand florins than I am at the present day.” This 
badly-paid-for picture, the subject of which was the “ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” unfortunately perished in 1674 at the burning 
of the old palace of Munich. “It will last,” wrote Diirer to 
Heller, “fresh and clean for five hundred years, for it is not 
done as ordinary paintings are done; therefore do not let 
holy water be thrown over it; when I come to Frankfort in 
one, two, or three years’ time, I will give it a coating of 
peculiar new varnish, such as no one but myself knows how 
to make, which will make it stand a hundred years longer, 
but let nobody else varnish it, for all other varnishes are yellow, 
and would ruin your picture.” In spite of his resolve “to 
stick to his engraving,” Diirer was soon at work at his great 
picture of “The Adoration of the Trinity,” which he finished 
in the incredibly short space of two years. He could not 
help himself; he must, to use his own words, paint what was 
“in his mind to paint.” 
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The Pinakothek at Munich contains a greater number of 
Direr’s works than any other gallery on the Continent. Most 
of the treasures acquired by Rudolph II. and the Elector 
Maximilian, the two great collectors of Diirer’s paintings in 
the seventeenth century, eventually found their way here. The 
first objects that strike the eye of the spectator on entering 
this noble gallery are the two magnificent panels of the “ Four 
Apostles ”—Diirer’s last and greatest painting. They form the 
supreme expression of the mind of the philosopher, the out- 
ward sign of the Christian’s faith, and the final triumph of the 
painters hand. St. John and St. Peter occupy one panel, 
St. Paul and St. Mark the other; the figures are life-size, and 
stand forth from their close-fitting frames with admirably- 
discriminated character and force. In execution these pictures 
are almost perfect—the expression of the artist’s maturest 
powers. In them we find no mannerism, no exaggeration ; 
they belong to no school, to no country ; they are the supreme 
manifestation of noble thought by a hand that has conquered 
all the difficulties of technique, When they were painted by 
Diirer, after his journey to the Netherlands, he would seem to 
have had some intimation that they would be his last important 
work as an artist on this earth. Therefore, when he had 
finished them, without endeavouring to make any profit out 
of them, he sent them, in October, 1526, as a present to 
the Rath of Nurnberg, intending that they should remain 
in his native town as an everlasting memorial of his art. 
“Their Wisdoms graciously and favourably” accepted the 
little present, and hung the two panels of St. Paul and 
St. Mark, of St. Peter and St. John, in the upper room of 
the Rathhaus. 

In a short sketch it is impossible to mention all of even the 
important works of Diirer ; his industry was such that an 
index of them would fill a goodly volume; hundreds of his 
drawings, sketches, and studies are scattered in various public 
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and private collections in Germany, England, and other 
countries. All go to show Diirer’s wonderful skill as a 
draughtsman and his perfect mastery over whatever means he 
chose to use for the expression of his ideas. Some of the 
drawings are in water-colour, some in body-colour, some in 
tempera, some are drawn with the brush on prepared grounds,. 
some are in pen-and-ink, some in pencil, some in chalk, in 
coloured crayon, in silver-point, or in charcoal. But all alike are 
the work of a true artist ; and the English nation, although it 
cannot boast the possession of many of Diirer’s pictures, has at 
all events an important memorial of him in the big old book in 
the Print Room of the Museum, where all lovers of his work 
may study it if they please. 

Diirer has left us also sculptured work in hone stone, in 
wood, in ivory, in agate, and the designs for several medals. 
Like Leonardo da Vinci, who, as we know, wrote treatises 
on Mathematics, Chemistry, Hydraulics, and Anatomy, he 
composed books upon subjects that are beyond the ordinary 
range of an artist’s knowledge; among these are treatises on 
Architecture, on Fencing, on Fortification, on the Proportions of 
the Horse,on Human Proportions, on Music, and on the Art of 
Mensuration. He even wandered into the realm of verse. He 
did not, it is true, write love-sonnets like Raphael, nor pour out 
the bitterness of his soul in melancholy poems like Michel 
Angelo ; but he wrote a number of moral rhymes which seem 
to have afforded him considerable self-satisfaction. Here is an 
example of his proverbial philosophy :— 


Who of his tongue is not the master 
Never speaks without disaster ; 

Each thinks he knows all men below, 
Though himself he does not know. 


After many years of unremitting labour Direr sought change 
and relaxation by a journey into the Netherlands, accompanied 
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by his wife and her maid, the little party starting on their 
expedition in July, 1520. As characteristic of the times, it 
may be mentioned that they were escorted by an armed horse- 
man as a protection against robbers, His progress through the 
Netherlends was a long triumph. To use his own words, he 
was everywhere received “as if he had been some great lord :” 
which indeed he was ; lord of a realm wider than all the fields 
of Germany. After rather more than a year of festivity and 
sight-seeing, he returned to Nurnberg to produce his last works, 
and to die. During his stay in Zealand he contracted a disease 
the effects of which never left him; and although after his 
return he painted his “ Four Apostles” and several portraits, 
including a final one of himself, and produced several engrav- 
ings, among them the noble “ St. Christopher,” he never worked 
again with his old energy. He appears to have constantly 
suffered from attacks of low nervous fever, which wasted his 
once powerful frame until it brought with it the release that 
Camerarius tells us “was desired by himself, and painful only 
to his friends.” 

In 1524 Direr wrote a pathetic letter to the Rath, in which 
he points out to them the advantages he had refused from other 
cities—-namely, two hundred ducats a year from Venice and 
three hundred Philipp’s gulden from Antwerp—in order that he 
might continue to dwell in his native town ; and he asks them 
to take the savings of his life—one thousand gulden—and 
grant him a yearly interest upon them of fifty gulden, “so,” he 
continues, “that I and my wife, who are becoming every day 
old, weak, and incapable, may have a moderate provision 
against want.” The Rath acceded to the modest request 
of its “obedient Burgher,’ and the interest was paid him 
during the remainder of his life. Fifty gulden a year 
was the material reward of so many years of “remarkable 
pains.” 

Death came to Diirer very gently on the 6th of April, 1528, 
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and he was buried in St. John’s churchyard, outside the walls 
of Niirnberg. His fifty-seven years of life have bequeathed 
to mankind centuries of high pleasure. Indeed, he is not 


dead :— 


“ Emigravit” is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies ; 
Dead he is not—but departed—for the artist never dies. 


BERNARD WHELAN. 
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